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To the Teachers of Virginia 





You are cordially invited to make 
your headquarters at our GUEST ROOMS in 
the High School building during the An- 
nual Meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 



















sociation, November 23-26. 


Stenographers 
Information Bureau 
Writing Tables 
Cloak Room 


Daily Papers, ete., etc., 


At your service at all hours 





B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
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BE TRULY THANKFUL 


No class of people have more cause to be 
thankful than those engaged in school work. 
To them-is given the opportunity of shaping 
the destinies of individuals and nations. They 


mould the mental and moral forces that are to 
control each sueceeding generation. Of ever; 
«ountry the children are the foundation of the 
tnre growth and development. Under proper 
conditions each generation brings promises of 
brighter days, of higher purposes, of nobler 
evements. Thank God for this. 


The wealth of any State or community may 
be great in natural resources, but the greatest 
asset is the children. That country or State 
or community which considers the heads and 
hands and hearts of the children of highest 
value will attain to the highest influence w 
making the world better. Give thanks to Goa 
for the school officials that realize this. 

On November twenty-fifth, we shall eele 
brate what we call Thanksgiving Day. In the 
midst of our social festivities let us who are 
engaged in the noble work of education, not 
lose sight of God, the author and giver of al! 
these blessings. A Thanksgiving Day without 
thoughts ef God’s mercies is like a Fourth of 
July without thoughts of the Delaration of In 
dependence. 

Let us thank God for all teachers who are 
not ashamed to honor Him. 

In all our programs for the celebration o! 
Thanksgiving, let us not forget that to God is 
due the glory and honor of all our success. 

Without a belief in God there can be no re 
ligion; without religion there can be no moral) 
ity; without morality there can be ne respect 
for law and order. 

For all teachers that appreciate this, let us 
be truly thankful. 

During the past four years the State of Vir 
ginia has seen a steady advance in all matters 
pertaining to education. Never before were s<« 
many school houses built and better equipped 

Never before were teachers so eager to fit 
themselves for better service. Never before 
were parents so zealous in sending their chil 
dren to school. 

For all these things let us be truly thankfui 

The hearts of the rich have been touchec 
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with a consideration for the children’s health 
and comfort. The power of disease has been 
stayed. The advance of many of the hitherto 
destructive plagues has been stopped. Men 
who have toiled and saved have begun to real- 
ize that the only hope of future generations is 
sound minds in sound bodies. 
For all these things let us be truly thankful. 


es Ss 


It is a good thing for the teacher as well as 
for the business man, to take an inventory at 
regular intervals. It is a good thing to asecr- 
tain whether there has been a gain or a loss in 
the year’s work. 

As in the business world so in the educa- 
tional, there are many who have taken long 
ahances. Some have won, more have lost. 
Some dry goods merchants ought to have been 
grocers or dealers in hardware. Possibiy some 
would have made a _ suecess as blacksmiths, 
whereas they have failed as jewelers. So it 
is with the teacher. Many should have chosen 
other careers. 

Faith in God, respect for law and order, am- 
ple knowledge of books and human nature. 
ability to impart instruction, love of children, 
a cheerful disposition, no lack of physical or 
mental industry—these will insure suecess wn- 
der all conditions. 


a £ 


We desire to eall attention to the excel'ent 
program of the State Teachers’ Association, 
which will meet in Richmond during Thanks 
giving week. We trust that every school ofti- 
cial in the State will attend this meeting. 

Nothing is more stimulating to those engaged 
in the great work of edueation than exchange 
of ideas and forming of new and ennobling 


friendships. 


s&s 


With this nonth’s issue we begin the publi- 
cation of a complete course of study in Lan- 
guage for the Primary and Grammar Grades, 
by Miss Lula O. Andrews, of the State Female 
School at Farmville. This work has been copy- 
righted, and we hope that teachers will pre- 


serve carefully all numbers of the Journa. 
in which sections of this valuable contribution 
to language study will appear. 


ses Ss 


WILLIAM FAYETTE FOX. 


The death of Wm. F. Fox deserves more 


than a passing mention. His connection with. 


the Richmond schools as principal and super- 
intendent for so many years, made him one of 
the city’s landmarks. 

At the time of his death he had reunded out 
fifty years of service as an educator. 

Naturally he was of a retiring disposition, 
and for fear of forcing himself or his claims 
upon other persons, he seemed to some to lack 
what men call back-bone. But when it came 
to a discharge of duty, or to a question of 
honor, he wanted not 

‘That tower of strength which stood four- 
square to all the winds that blew.” 

He was a man of rare literary culture, an in- 
defatigable student, a ripe seholar, a devout 
Christian, a steadfast friend, a wise counselor, 

‘‘And thus be bore without abuse the grand 
old name of gentleman.’’ 

We print below the resolutions of the Rich- 
mond School Board: 


Resolved, by the School Board of the City of Rich- 
mond, That the news of the death on October 15, 
1909, of William Fayette Fox not only filled our 
hearts with sorrow for the loss of one who through 
thirty-eight years of earnest, active and faithful ser- 
vice endeared himself to us, but also made us feel 
that in his death the School Board has been de 
prived of a friend and counsellor whose ideals have 
left their impress for good upon our school system. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Fox the com- 
munity has lost an efficient public servant and the 
teachers and the public have been deprived of an 
unfailing friend whose unsullied career and gentle 
and sweet nature have been an inspiration to those 
who have been so fortunate as to be associated with 
him 

Resolved, That we place on record our recognition 
of his splendid service, our attestation to his high 
qualities, our testimony to his alert guardianship of 
Richmond’s educational welfare, and our apprecia- 
tion of the charm which accompanied his decisions 
when surrounded by trying conditions. 

Resolved, That his earnestness free from offense, 
his judgment full of wisdom, and his educational con- 
cepts controlled by a real love of the child and his 
life, have had an influence upon the schools of the 
city and the State in more ways than we can esti- 
mate—an influence which will continue for years in 
our schools and will constantly hold sway over the 
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mental and moral uplift of those who have felt his 
presence. 

Resolved, That only those who have been most inti- 
mately associated with him can properly measure 
the true value of his work, or grasp the full beauty 
and beneficence of his character. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon 


the records of the board and a page suitably in 
scribed be devoted to his memory, and that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to the family 
(Signed) Artuur B. CLARK 
M. D. Hooce, Jr. 
F’. C. Eset, 
Committee 


— | 





MKS. ANNIS TE 


A (REMARKABLE RECORD 


Upon one whose heart is in the work the 
toil and trouble of the teacher are no burden 
nd the service of years weighs lightly. As 
the editor has said before, faith. hope and 
ve are the tonics for soul and body. Who 

ks these fails of success in every human en- 
eavor. 

In the year 1871 Mrs. Annis Terrell Reamy 
issed an examination given by Superinten 
ent Borst in King George county and taught 
five months’ school the first vear of the pub- 

school system in Virginia. giving instrue 





tRELL RAMEY 


tion in the usual English studies with the 
addition of French and Latin. 

Her school-house had only one room and 
two rows of desks and one blackboard that 
hardly deserved the name. A friend supplied 
a chair and furnished a roll of commercial 
paper upon which the record was kept 

Mrs. Reamy is seventy-three years old and 
has taught for twenty-seven years, most of 
which service has been in Essex. her native 
county. She is loved by scores of people who 
received their instruction from her and whose 
children she has taught. When she compares 
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the equipment of the modern school with her 
first crude building and contrasts the materia! 
advantages of the children of to-day with 
those of her childhood, she is overwhelmed. 
The buoyancy of youth still stimulates her 
heart; faith in God, hope of immortality and 
love for all that God has made are manifest 
in her kindly face. 
“Give her of the 
and let her 
gates.” 


hands: 
in the 


fruit of her 


own works praise her 


Proverbs 31:31. 


es Ss 


THE TURKEY 


The caricatures of the noblest of our game 
birds that usually appear in school journals 
on Thanksgiving occasions incited the 
editor to give to the readers of The Virginia 
Journal of Education a true pieture and a 
sketch of the bird that graced the first Thanks- 
rviving oecasion 


have 


Possibly it is not known to all who will 
read this article that the turkey is indigenons 
to North America and that this bird was un- 
known to the people of Europe until the Span- 
iards took some specimens from Mexico, where 
the natives had already domesticated them. 
There is a record that Cortez sent turkeys to 
Spain during the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
and they were taken to England in 1524. 

It is quite reasonable to presume that the 
Mexican or Southern turkey was the first in- 
troduced throughout Europe. 
pilgrims settled here and found that the In- 
dians were domesticating them and that they 


Later, when the 


were numerous in the woods, they were no 
doubt used as a bird of feast, owing to their 
size and numbers. 

‘‘Holy Days and Holidays’? by Deems, says 
in regard to Thanksgiving: 

‘*When after the ingathering of the first har 
vest in a new world, Gov. Bradford sent four 
men out to shoot wild fowl that the infant 
colony ‘might after a more special manner re- 
joice together.’ he little dreamed to what that 
pious act would grow.”’ 

It was not until the Revolutionary War that 
the feast became national and after 1784 it was 


only occasionally observed, except in New Eng- 
land. 

Henry Austin in ‘‘Holy Days and Holidays’’ 
writes, in speaking of the four hunters men- 
tioned: ‘‘They killed many wild turkeys 
which the women in dressing probably stuffed 
with beechnuts, and they brought home wood- 
pigeons and partridges in abundance.’’ 

As the climatie condition of the north gave 
wild turkeys of that section their bronzy color 
and hardy constitution and as it is a fact that 
the Indians were domesticating these turkeys 
when the country was discovered and that our 
ancestors were progressive, we believe it is 
safe to conclude that our bronze turkey of to- 
day is descended from the ‘‘ Meleagris Ameri- 
eana.”’ 

The turkey belongs to the pheasant family. 
sut do not confuse the word ‘pheasant’ with 
the bird in Virginia commonly called by that 
name. What we locally call ‘pheasant’ is the 
ruffed grouse, and belongs to the partridge 
family. 

It is difficult for us to realize the numbers of 
wild turkeys that once were found in the 
woods from Canada to Texas, and from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky Mountains. It 
seems that they never crossed the Rockies. 
Even during the past century, flocks of five 
hundred were seen. But the ceaseless pursuit 
of the hunter has almost extinguished them. 
Only in a few sections of the country can they 
be found now, and even in these places in small 
numbers. 

What the editor wishes above all things, is 
for the teachers to instruct their pupils to 
spare this magnificent and fast disappearing 
bird. The same law forbidding the sale of 
quail for market purposes should be passed 
for the turkey. Boys in the country little ap- 
preciate the value of the wild turkey. In the 
live state they readily bring from five to thirty 
dollars each. and the demand is a thousand 
times above the supply. (The editor will pay 
seven dollars each for every one that reaches 
him live and in good condition.) They can be 
easily domesticated, and every country boy 
should make up his mind to have a law passed 
forbidding them to be killed and sold for table 
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ise Wild turkeys are too valuaBle an asset 
‘f the country to be allowed to go to utter de 
struction. 

The turkey raising industry has recently suf 
fered greatly from a multiplicity of diseases 
that have infested the fowls. The losses have 
been chiefly among the poults. For many o1 
these diseases, no sure remedy has been dis 


‘-overed, and many persons who hitherto found 


ii 





the gallinaceous species. They have for sev 
eral centuries struggled with man, beast, birds 
of prey and the elements so that their exist- 


ence has depended upon the survival of the 
fittest. Thus it is that only the fittest survive. 

For years I have made a careful study of 
wild turkeys in their native haunts. 1 
where they feed, what they and 


where they seek their nesting places, how they 


know 


eat, how 
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VIRGINIA WILD TURKEY ¢ 
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s branch of poultry culture quite lucrative, 
have given up the business in despair. 
It is almost certain that the originally hardy 


nature of the turkey in the wild state has suf- 
fered most from too much inbreeding and 
from too intimate association with barnyard 
fowls. Those familiar with the nature and 
habits of wild turkeys are well aware that 


these 


birds are the hardiest and most viril 





APTURED WHEN FULL GROWN 


rear their young and how they escape the 
ter. 


hun- 


I have never seen one that seemed to have 


died from ‘any disease, and it is a mistake to 
believe that the voung turkey cannot be raised 
upon damp ground. I have observed that they 
prefer the creek and river bottoms, and I have 
repeatedly seen flocks of 


oung 


wild turkeys 


retreat from the rising waters of creeks and 
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rivers after prolonged rains, and noticed that 
they returned to the swamps as the water re 
The 


insects. and 


ceded. young feed almost entirely upon 
swamps with nearby fields and 


woodlands abound in this kind of food. 


Not only is the wild turkey the hardiest of 


our native gallinaceous birds, but it is also the 
largest and most handsome. No one who has 


ever seen a magnificent gobbler strutting in 
the sunlight, his rich bronze feathers reflect- 
ing colors of gold, green, red, purple and blue, 
will forget the sight. I have seen males that 
appeared to be eight or ten years old, judging 
from the length of their beards and their spurs. 


The older they are the richer their plumage 





DOMESTICATED WILD TURKEY. 


becomes. I recall shooting one some years ago 
that had a beard fifteen inches long and spurs 
an inch 


as sharp as those of a game eock. 


and a quarter in length and almost 
Some years ago I concluded to try an experi- 
ment them. | 


capturing five young ones only a few days old. 


in domesticating succeeded in 
These I raised with a domestic turkey that had 
Fortunately, one 
When they 


were three months old and began to show i» 


just hatched her own brood 
of these I captured was a male. 


dieations of longing for their kindred in tli 
that 
This 


enclosure was made with six-foot poultry wire 


woods, I enticed them into an enclosure 


I had constructed for their future home. 
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and was ‘tovered with the same materia!. [ 
made the pen thirty feet wide and a hundred 
and fifty feet long, constructing a roost at one 
end of the enclosure twenty feet high. The 
following year the hens laid and I set the egg: 
under domestic turkeys and raised quite a flock 
successfully. I then began to enlarge my #n- 
closure, and to construct others similar to the 
original one. This I have done from time to 
until I have 

The pens are well set in grass aud 


time, now three acres thus en 
closed. 
clover and are furnished with abundant sha‘ie 
I have now sheds to 
The first bircds 


captured had no protection from the weather. 


by vines and shrubbery. 
protect them in bad weather. 


WEIGHT 147 POUNDS 


I have added to my stock from year to year 
by eapturing other birds and finding eggs unti! 
I have all the varieties except that found in 
Central America. Our Virginia variety is the 
largest of all the varieties. I have one gobbler 
that 


friend, 


weighs forty-seven pounds, and my 
Mr. N. R. Wood, the taxidermist for 
the Smithsonian Institute, agrees with me in 
this likely the finest 


specimen in existence. Only one other of which 


believing that bird is 
I have read approximates this one in size or 
markings, and that one is deseribed by Audu- 
bon. That one weighed thirty-six pounds. 
By judicious mating, I have increased the 


size of my birds each vear. And as I have my 
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pens divided in sections, 1 can mate the birds 
as I please. 

A cross of the wild and the domestic turkey 
results in a very beautiful and vigorous fowl, 
and the demand for these is great for breed- 
ing purposes. 

The turkey is king. the 
‘Great American bird’’ holds undisputed sway 
in every butcher shop from Maine to Oregon 
and from Canada to Mexico. Not until a week 
after New Year’s day does his rule expire. 

There is money in raising turkeys for the 
Going into South 


In November 


holiday trade—lots of it. 
Water street, Chicago, on an afternoon as early 
as November 1 and seeing drayload after dray 
load of turkeys unloaded, with seemingly no 
end in sight, the spectator departs with the im- 
pression that enough turkeys are grown in 
the middle west alone, to supply every man, 
woman and child with one for every meal and 
leave a few thousand for the Fiji Islanders and 
other benighted heathen. 

During the holiday rush or preceding it 
78,000 turkeys, valued at $1,356,000, are re- 
ceived in Chicago, according to estimates made 
by a number of prominent poultry dealers. The 
bulk of the business is so great that exact 
figures are impossible, but an idea of its mag- 
nitude may be secured when it is stated, in 
the words of the largest buyer, ‘‘The cars re- 
quired to contain the turkeys shipped to Chi- 
cago for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s dealers, ete.. would make a train seven 
miles long.”’ 

‘It will-surprise some people to learn that 
on hundreds of farms in Iowa, Illinois and Mis 
sourl turkeys constitute almost the principal 
said a large dealer. ‘‘Trips of buyers 
through the turkey country show that it is 
common for one farmer to have 300 turkeys, 
and flocks of 700 or 800 are not extraordinary. 
\s high as $1,000 has been paid for a single 
consignment of turkeys. Nearly 25,000 have 
heen disposed of in Chicago in a single day.”’ 


‘‘erop,”’ 


The great Tranksgiving rush begins the Mon- 
lay before Thanksgiving, but preparations for 
are made for weeks, the birds being killed 
s fast as received, the surplus after the daily 
sales going into coolers. One hundred and 


sixty men were engaged last year in dressing 


turkeys alone, several large establishments be 
ing in the business of killing and dressing poul- 
These “ure 


More than 500 tur- 


try for other dealers. Known as 
poultry slaughter houses. 
keys a day are dressed during the rush season 
for each of the large commission houses 

The grower of turkeys is sharing in the pros 
periiy brought by high prices, but inveéstiga- 
tion shows the wholesale dealer and the retail 
large share of 


butcher get a the profits, to 


gether sometimes making almost 10 cents a 
pound, although their profit generally is around 
6 cents. One of these dealers, talking of the 
high price of poultry, said: 

‘“‘The export trade has grown to immense 
proportions in the last few years, turkeys lead 
The 
has grown, by leaps and bounds at the 
the 


ing in the foreign demand. home trade 
same 
foreign business.’’ 


& # 
Ex-Governor Hoard. now 


time with 
President of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Wis 
consin, recently discussed the need of a closer 
adjustment of high school courses to the needs 
of the communities in which the high schools 
are located. On this subject he said in part: 


“The curriculum of the high school is based 
upon the necessities of the university to an ex- 
tent, in my opinion, that is subversive of the 
hest interests of the great majority of the 
pupils in the high schools. I do not like the 
situation. The State has been carried away, 
completely carried away. with the idea of 
standing accredited to the university. 

“T have a strong opinion that the high school 
of to-day should be made of more service to 
the common men. to the men who will never 
go any further. I believe that the local high 
schoo] should establish its own curriculum and 
that it inter- 
ference on the part of the university or any of 
its offices.” 


should he absolutely without 


This opinion is growing stronger steadily 
among the people of the United States. And 


the people are coming to see that the Colleges 
and Universities must adapt their curricula to 
the social and economic needs of the State to 


a much greater extent than heretofore 
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The DAILY PROGRAM 


MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


[Reprinted from Vol. IT, No. 1, 


A few visits to the schools of our towns and 
cities in the South will reveal an astonishing 
state of affairs to one who gives little or no 
thought to the educational conditions in our 
section. Almost every primary grade room is 
crowded with enough children to fill—as full 
as they ought to be filled—two or even three 
rooms; yet one woman, often physically frail, 
is expected to manage all those children, keep 
them in a healthy condition, and teach them 
all they ought to be taught. A careful peru- 
sal of the teacher’s daily program will add to 
the visitor's astonishment, so numerous are the 
subjects scheduled there; for, as is well-known, 
the tendency of the day is to crowd the school 
curriculum as well as the school room. 

Every little while a new subject arises to 
be added to those already tabulated, and the 
addition of each new subject increases the dan- 
ger of superficial work on the part of the chil- 
dren and makes it more and more difficult to 
find time for the rest and recreation which are 
so essential to the pupils’ health. 

A remedy for this state of affairs is sup- 
posed to be found in the correlation of subjects 
taught, but this is only a partial remedy. Cor- 
relation must be natural and sane to be effec- 
tive; strained correlation, or over-correlation 
of subjects, is worse than no correlation at all. 

The surest means of relief to the teacher and 
of help to the children, is found in a good 
daily program which divides the class into 
three or four divisions, thus providing for 
group teaching, and arranging for the less 
essential subjects to alternate with each other 
instead of being given every day. 

In arranging any school program, several 
factors must be taken into consideration, such 
as the number of pupils in the room, the num- 
ber of subjects to be taught. the relative im- 
portance of these subjects, the amount of time 
at the teacher's disposal, ete. The wise teacher 
will give much time and deep thought to the 


There have been 80 many calls for this program the supply has been exhausted—Ed.]} 


making of her program. She may well put to 
herself the following questions: 1. How many 
classes or divisions of pupils must I have in 
the room? 2. How many subjects am I to 
teach? 2%. Must euch subject be taught every 
day? 4. Which are the most important sub- 
jects? 5. How long can I make each recita- 
tion’ 6. How much time can I give to each 
subject daily? 7. If I am to have afternoon 
work, what subjects should be taught then, 
and what are best taught in the forenoon? 8. 
Ilow many recesses shal] I have and how long 
shall they be? 9. Shall I have other periods 
of relaxation and rest, and how long shall they 
be? 10. What kind of seat work shall I pro- 
vide for the pupils who are not reciting? 11 
Shall I have a special program for Fridays? 


In answer to these questions,* 


we will sup- 
pose that there are sixty pupils in the grade 
(there are often seventy-five, eighty, or more). 
The teacher will find that there will be a clear 
gain for all concerned if she divides the sixty 
children into groups. One-half of the class— 
about thirty pupils—may begin at nine o’clock 
and work until a quarter after ten. This group 
of thirty children may be separated into two 
groups, Division I and Division II. One 
group, Division I, nay be occupied for fifteen 
minutes with seat work bearing upon the read- 
ing lesson for the day, while the other division 
is engaged in a reading recitation with the 
teacher, who, at this time, does as much work 
with each individual as possible. 

At the close of that fifteen-minute period. 
Division IT may go to the seats for the same 
kind of silent work by which Division IT has 
been emploved, and the teacher will engage 
Division IT in a reading recitation for fifteen 
minutes. (The seat work should always be 
such as supplements and aids the subject that 
is being studied at that period). 

In the same way that has been described the 
two divisions (I and II) will be employed for 


® Refer to program on page * reading what. follows 
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the next thirty minutes with number lessons 
and seat work bearing upon this subject. Dur- 
ng the last ten minutes before recess, the two 
livisions should be engaged together in a read- 
ng recitation for which their previous read- 
ng work, earlier in the day, has so well pre- 
pared them that they can now render the les- 
son with ease and fluency. The teacher should 
know which of the thirty children need to 
read orally oftenest at this period. 

Divisions III and IV (the other half of the 
-ixty children) having been absent before re- 
ess, Will march in at the close of recess, with 
Division I and Division II, and until 11:45 
one hour and fifteen minutes) the four divi- 
sions will be employed as one group. The first 
‘ifteen minutes may be given to manual train- 
ing one day and to language the next day, 
these two subjects alternating. The next fif- 
‘een minutes may be given to spelling every 
lay. The next ten minutes may be given to 
ausic one day and to drawing the next, there 
eing two other five-minute periods at which 
the children may sing. The next fifteen min- 
tes may be given every day to phonetics. The 
ext ten minutes should be given daily to writ- 
ng. The last fifteen minutes, before the dis- 
uissal of Division I and Division IT, should 
given one day to a literature lesson and the 
next day to a nature lesson. These two sub- 
ects should alternate and should be enlarged 
ipon on Fridays and Saturdays (as will be 
-hown), as well as on some afternoons. 

While Divisions I and II are passing out in 
juliet order to go to their homes, Divisions ITT 
ind IV may have five minutes for recreation. 
\ similar five-minutes’ recreation given to the 
‘irst half of the class in the earlier part of the 
lav, and the fifteen-minute recess, at which all 
the children may play, is much time as can 
he given to recreation. 

From 11:50 to 1:10 Divisions ITT and IV 
should have work in reading and number. ac- 
ording to the program laid out for Divisions 
[ and IT from 9 to 10:15. 

In order to avoid giving one-half of the 
‘ass an advantage over the other half. the 
hildren who come at 9 o'clock one month 
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should, the next nonth, change with the other 
half of the class and come at 10:30, in their 
stead, and remain until 1:15. Since the early 
morning hours are more conducive to mental 
activity than are the midday hours, the ar 
rangement is but just. 

It seems that there is an actual 
even in the primary grades, for teaching so 
many different subjects, reading, language, 
literature, nature study or elementary science, 
spelling, phonics, number, manual training, 
drawing and music, but it is not necessary that 
The most 
important subjects, it is generally acknow] 
edged, are reading, 
spelling. For young children fifteen-minute 


necessity, 


each subject be taught every day. 


language, number and 
periods are generally long enough for the most 
important subjects, periods for the other sub 
jects may be ten minutes long. These may 
seem to be very short periods, but the teacher 
who understands correlation will know how to 
help the child to learn spelling while teaching 
a reading lesson or a phonic lesson, and how 
to instruct in language while hearing a lesson 
in reading, nature study, literature, number, 
etc. At any rate the periods cannot be longer 
if the children begin school room work at nine 
and leave at a quarter after one. ‘This seems 
sufficiently long for young children to be kept 
in the school room. If any out-door geogra- 
phical work and actuai nature study is done by 
the class with the teacher, it must be done by 
giving to it some of the afternoon and Satur 
day hours. 


given to it will be far better employed than if 


This is extra work. but the hours 


spent in the school room. and it is a positive 
necessity if the desired results are to be accom 
plished. It is also true that in order to attain 
al] that is expected in literature and language 
(see former papers on “Language in the Pri- 
mary Grades,” printed in the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education April, May and June, 1908) 
a special program. largely devoted to these 
subjects. ust be prepared for Fridays. 

With the hope that it mav prove helpfully 
suggestive to inexperienced teachers. the fol- 


lewing daily program is submitted: 











cite tC OL 
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Program for First or Second Grade 


Time of Class Length of Period Diy. I Div II Div. Ill Div. IV 
9:00-- 9:15 15 min Reading seat Work Absent Absent 
9:15-- 9:30 a * Se t Work Rrading Absent Absent 
9:30-— 9:35 5 Singing or Physical Exercise Absent Absent 
9:35-- 9:50 15 ; Number Seat Work Absent Absent 
9:50 -10:05 56 * Seat Work Number Absent Absent 
10:05--10:15 10) Reading by Divisions I and II Absent Absent 
10:15--10:30 | i Recess 
10:30—10:45 6 “ Manual Training or Language--All four divisions 
10:45--11:00 15 Spelling—All four division. 
11.00--11:10 ny. Musie or Drawing--All four divisions 
11:160--11:20 es Phonie Drills—All four divisions 
11:20-—11:30 iO“ Writing—All four divisions 
11:30--11:45 56 * Literature or Nature Lesson—All four divisions 
11:45—11:50 5 Dismissal of Divisions I and II Recreation for Divisions III and I\ 
11:50--12:05 a | Absent Absent Reading Seat Work 
12:05--12:20 15 Absent Absent Seat Work Reading 
12:20--12:25 § Absent Absent Singing or Physical Exercise 
12:25--12:40 15 Absent Absent Number Seat Work 
12:40-- 1:00 5 Absent Absent Seat Work Number 
1:00— 1:10 -_ Absent Absent Reading by Divisions III and lV 
1:10— 1:15 & *‘ rae age oe er Dismissal 


This program is designed to cover the work given in the ‘ Course of Study for the Primary Grades,”’ which 


was published in the July 1908) number of the Journat. 


Some such permanent plan of work as the 
above should be made and should be in use by 
the first of the second school week. When once 
it has been made as practicable and workable 
as as possible, it should be adhered to closely. 
There are many temptations to disregard the 
exact time at which each lesson should begin 
and end. If nature study is the teacher’s fa- 
vorite subject, she will be strongly inclined to 
give to it on occasions more time than is pro- 
vided for it; if she enjoys teaching reading, 
she is likely to devote too much energy and 
time to that subject; if she considers spelling 
the most important subject, the spelling exer- 
cises may often be prolonged beyond the reg- 
ular period; but this should not be the case. 
While it is true that there may be times when 
it is really allowable to hold the class a mo- 
ment or two over tine in order to make a cer- 
tuin point or to drive home an important con- 
clusion, it is not best to do this often. It will 
be foun that better results in all the subjects 
are reached when the time table is adhered to 
rigidly. 

The large number of pupils and the number 
of subjects to be taught are factors so trouble- 
some that even for one grade in a graded 
school, the making of a program is by no 
means an easy thing to do; but in rural un- 


graded schools, where one teacher must teach 
all the classes and all the subjects, a good dail) 
program is so difficult to make that in every 
State much effort has been given to making 
practical working programs of daily work. 
The following sample programs are some of 
the best that have been found in use. 

It may be well to state that the primary di- 
vision referred to in these programs “includes 
the first two years of school. All pupils in 
the first and second readers are placed in this 
division. The first intermediate division is 
composed of the third and fourth years, and 
includes all pupils in the third reader. The 
second intermediate division is composed of 
the fifth and sixth years, and includes all pu- 
pils in the fourth reader. The advanced di- 
vision should include two years’ work—seventh 
ind eighth. Most of the fifth reader pupils 
will be classified in this division.” 

In most rural schools children just begin 
ning to read a primer are comparatively few 
in number, and are often instructed by one or 
two of the most advanced pupils who do this 
work under the teacher's direction. Of course. 
this is not an ideal arrangment, but it may be 
an absolutely necessary one. In the first pro- 
gram given below, the beginning class is not 
represented. 





Recitation 


Opening exercise 
Reading. 5 Grade 
Reading, 2d Grad - 

hk ading, 3d Grade‘, 
Reading, 4th Grade 

BR. Arith., 5th Gradet 
tecess 

1. Arith , 5th Gradet 
irithmelic, 2d Grade , 
Arithmetic, 3d Grade 
{rithmetic, 4th Grade 
Geography, 5th Grade 
Noon Recess. . sé 
Music* 

Reading, 2d Grade 
(jrammar, 5th Grade 
Language, 3 & 4 Gra’s 
Spelling, 5th Grade... 
Writing and Drawingt 
tecess 

(Gen. Exercise, 2d G. 
Reading, 3d Grade 
Geography, 4th Grade 
History, 5th Grade. . | 
Spelling, 2d & 3d Gr. 


Ss) elling, 4th Grade. 


+t The Fifth Grade is divided into two divisions (A and B 
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Time 


9:00— 9:15 


9:15— 9:30 


. 


9:30— 9:45 
9:45 —10:00 
10:00—10:15 
10:15—10:30 
10:30—10:50 
10:50—11:05 
11:05—11:15 
11:15—11:30 
11:30—11:45 
11:45—12:00 
12:00— 1:00 
1:00— 1:15 


1:15— 1:25 


3:25— 3:40 
3:40— 3:50 
3:50 - 4:00 


Program for School of Four Divisions 


Grade II 


Reading 

Re citing ) 
Writter, Work 
Written Work 


Hand Work 


Arithmetic 
(Recitiny) 
Arithmetic 
Reading 


Hand Work 


(Reciting) 
Language 
Language 


Language 


(Reciting) 
Spelling. . 
Spelling 
“Spelling 
(Reciting) 


Hand Work 


Grade I11 


Reading 
Reading 
Reciting 


Written Work 


Arithmetic 
Arithmetie 
Reciti: g 


Arithmetic 


Language 
Language 
(Reciting) 


teading 


Reading 
teciting) 

Spelling 

Spelling 
Reciting) . 


Written Work 


EDUCATION 


(;rade I\ 


Reading .. 
Reading 
Written Work 
Reciting ; 


Written Work 


Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetie , 
(Reeiting. ) 


Arithmetic 


Language 
Language 
(Reciting) 


Geography 


Geography 
Geography 
(Reciting) 
Spelling 
Spelling . 


(Reciting) 


for Arithmetic. 


(B Div 





(srade \ 


{ Reciting 


A, ithmetiec 


Arithmetle 


Reciting? 


A Div. Reeitingt) 
Geography 
Geography 
(;srammar 


teciting 


(i7amimar 
Reciting 
Spelling 


(Reciting 


History 
History 
History 
Reciting) 
Reading 


Readiny 


* Music comprised two classes— one division bad written work in music one day while the other division had 
practice in written music, ete. 
Writing three days and drawing two days of each week. 

“ The Third Grade took primary physiology part of the time in place of reading. 





Time of Class 


OO 9:10) 
10 9:20 
t) eat) 
30— 9:45 
45 10:00 
O0O— 1 ) 


15—10:30 
j0— 10:45 
15— 10:55 
fy 11:05 
ths 1] ) 
li—11 ’ 
r— 11255 
) 1:45 
45— 12:00 
(4) 1-io 
VU ) 
20) ) 
() 4() 
1) i) 
yO i) 
00 lO 
10-- 2:20 
1) 0 
30 2:45 
15 7) 
a) thy 
OD LD 
15 5:50 
0 40) 
10 5 
0) 1-00 


The words italic 


Length of 
Period 


10 min, 


)> min 


THE 
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Program for School of Five Divisions 


First Primary 


~econd 
Primary 


Opening Exer cist 


Reading 
Copying 
Copying 
Blackb’d work 
Reading 
Reading . 
Recess 
Reading 
Written Work 
Written Work 
Hand Work 
Hand Work 


Number Work 


heading 
Reading 
Written Work 
Written Work 
Drawing 
Number Work 
Numter Work 
Vumbers 
teading 
Reading . 
Reading 


Language W’k 


Writing and Drawing 


Vumbers 
Number Work 
Drawing 
Reading 
Reading 
Rendig 
Nature Study 
Nature Study 
Music 

Recess 

Nature Study . 
Copying 
Blackb’d work 
Language 
General Lesson 


Reading 


Reading 


NOON 


Hand Work 
land Work 
Reading... 
Reading , 
Reading 
Nature Wo:k 
Nature Study 


Drawing 


Nature Study , 
Blackb’d work 
Copying 
Drawing 
(reneral Lesson 
Reading 


Reading . 


lirst 
Intermediate 


Reading 
Reading 
Reading 
Arithmetic... . 
Arithmetic 


{rifhmetic 


Arithmetic 
Reading 
Reading . 
Nature Study. 
Nature Study 


Nature Study 


Language 
Language 
Language 
Lai guage 
wk 


Comp s’n 


Spelling 


Spelling... 


Spelling 
Spe (ling 
Library Work 
(,em ral Le &son 


Arithmetie 


Arithmetic 


EDUCATION 


Second 
Intermediate 


Arithmetic. . 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic. 
trithmetic. 
Drawing 


Reading... 


Reading . 
Reading . 
Reading... 
Physiology . . 
Geography . 


(xeography . 


Geography . 
(ieogr phy . 
Geography 
(;Tammar 
(;rammar 
(;srammar 
Girammar , 


f;rammar 


Physiology 
Physiology 
Physiology 
Spelling... 
Spelling 
Spelling 


Arithmetie 


ed are to indicate the lesson that is being recited at each period 


Advanced 


Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 


Wiitten Work 


History 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 
Geography 


Geography 


Geography 
Geography 
s 
Grammar 
(jrammar 
(;rammar 
Grammar 


(frammar 


History 
History 
History 
History 

Spelling 
Spelling 


Spelling 














A 
sche 
valt 
dust 
sche 
floo 
any 
reac 
B 
peri 
in. 
ley, 
ed j 
T 
the 
com 
plis 
pap 
if 
an 
if 
bru: 
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DUST an? ITS DANGERS 


J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


A few months ago I had something to say to 

school trustees and superintendents about the 

f value of floor dressing or oil in solving the 
dust problem and diminishing diseases. Any 
school can, and every school should, use a good 
floor oil. I shall be glad to send free of cost, 
any number of that article to those desiring to 
read or distribute it. 

But here is something our city and town su- 
perintendents and trustees may be interested 
in. It is from the pen of Principal R. L. Coa- 
ley, of the Milwaukee city schools, and appear- 
ed in “The Elementary School Teacher :” 

The work of this plant has been so effective. 
the conquest of the dust problem has been so 
complete, that description of what it accom- 
plishes will be of interest to all readers of this 
paper. 

It sweeps cleaner than can be done with 
an be done with brushes. 

It sweeps cleaner that can be done with 
brush or broom. 

It does away with any dusting necessitated 
by sweeping. 

It raises no dust in the process of sweeping 
and dusting. 


It sucks the dirt and fine dust of the school- 
room through hose and pipes into a closed re 
ceptacle in the basement, where it is destroyed 
by fire. 

It sucks dust and dirt from places inacces 
sible to brush or broom. 

It enables the janitor to sweep at any hour 
of the day, when corridors or certain rooms 
are not in use. 

It is the ideal method for cleaning a school- 
building after the dismissal of the pupils. 

It costs considerable money. 

How much is it worth? 

Government has long fought tuberculosis in 
cows, trichinosis in pigs, foot-rot in cattle. We 
are quick to avail ourselves of the teachings of 
science when it will increase dividends, and 
attention to these matters has been found to 
pay. 

The government is likewise committed to 
the policy of educating our children. 

If it pays for the government to educate the 
child, it is certainly worth its while to protect 
his health which alone can make that educa- 
tion useful later on. 


HOW TO TEACH NUMBER an? ARITHMETIC 


By ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


\\. THE TIME TO BEGIN THE FORMAL WORK IN 
ARITHMETIC 


We have seen that in the early years the 
irithmetical foundation ought to be laid in 
onnection with the lessons in form, in draw- 
ng. in elementary science, and incidentally in 

nstructive work of all kinds. Hence it is 
to the advantage not only of the pupil who 
* being well trained in school, but of the pu- 

tho is taught mechanically and unpeda- 
fogically, that the formal work in number 
nid not be commenced in the first years of 
‘hool. A little good instruction will do no 





harm: but bad number teaching in these years 
is worse by far than no teaching at all. Too 
much good teaching in the discerning of quan 
titive relation will result inevitably in the neg- 
lect of something more important. and may 
lead the pupil forever after to place too much 
emphasis upon the one subject of magnitude 
and magnitude relation. 

One most excellent authority says, “Since 
the number idea originates in measurement. 
and since knowledge and skill in arithmetic 
are acquired for purposes of measurement, it 
is not advisable to push to the front the mere 
figure processes in the early stages of the 
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school work, only as the pupil is made to 
feel the need Of niinber Cand symbols ) in dis 
cerning and expressing quantity relations 
should the attempt be made to enlist interest 
in such exercise. It is quite possible, it 1s true, 
to force the figure processes upon the attention 
of the pupil at a very early age, and to secure 
seemingly excellent results. But it is not de 
sirable to do this. Other branches of study, if 
not more important, are much better adapted 
to the needs of the young learner, and should 
absorb the principal part of the pupil’s atten- 
tion in the first two years of school life. While 
engaged in the study of his own environment; 
in learning to compare, to discern relation, to 
think; in learning to express thoughts in lan- 
guage, in drawing, in construction; in learn- 
ing to read and write—the pupil incidentally 
becomes familiar with such magnitudes and 
measurements as will make the only possible 
foundation for sound mathematical reasoning. 
Figures and figure processes should not be 
brought forward only as their necessity is felt 
by the pupil in efforts to understand his en- 
vironment and to solve the simple problems 
that naturally confront him.” 

When this last course is pursued, and for 
mal arithmetic work is put off until the last 
part of the second vear if the grade be strong. 
or to the beginning of the third year if the 
grade be weak, more will be accomplished in 
a single term that would gt herwise he accom- 


plished in twice as many months. 
V. NUMBER FACTS TO BE MEMORIZED 
The primary number facts wust be perfectly 


P y 
erceive, eCrpress, 


the order in which the work must be done. 


. 
WIEMONIZE. 1s 


memorized. 


Many teachers require pupils to memorize and 


‘express that which they do not perceive. Do 


not allow them simply to perceive and express 
that which they ought to memorize. 

The amount of number facts to be memor 
ized is not very large. One new important 
primary fact learned each day from the time 
the pupil enters the third grade until he enters 
the sixth vear grade will put into his posses- 
sion a stock of mathematical memory material 
that will compare favorably with that pos- 


sessed by the average pupil in the eighth year 
grade of the ordinary school. The imperfect 
inemory work in many of our schools may be 
attributed to the facts, first, that the advance 
ment is not along definite lines—it is both hap 
hazard and scrappy; and, second, that the 
work of the individual pupil is not closely 
enough observed and directed. 

There are forty-five primary facts of addi 
tion. These facts properly memorized will 
carry with them the primary facts of subtrac- 
tion. The pupil who has perceived, expressed. 
and memorized the fact that 4 and 3 are 7. 
cannot fail to know that 7 less 3 are 4, an! 
that 7 less 4 are 3. 

There are sixty-four primary facts of mul- 
tiplication. These facts properly memorize.| 
will carry with them twice sixty-four primary 
facts of division and partition. The pupil who 
has perceived, expressed, and memorized t!'e 
fact that four fives are 20, will also know that 
5 is contained in 20 four times, and that 1 
of 20 is 5. There, are, then, but one hundred 
and nine (45+64) primary facts of number 
to be memorized in order that the pupil may 
be prepared to perform work in the funda- 
mental processes. At least forty-five of these 
(33 facts of addition and 12 of multiplication) 
will usually be learned by the pupil before 
entering the third year grade. This leaves 
but sixty-four to be memorized after entering 
the third year grade. 

If, at the beginning of the work of the third 
vear grade, the teacher would assist each pu- 
pil in taking an accurate inventory of his 
memory stock, and would then take care that 
a little is added to it each day. the memory 
side of the mathematical task would be as- 
sured. In this work, as well as in imagining 
magnitude, the teacher must know as nearly 
as possible the exact mental status of the pu- 
pil. She must not lose sight of the individual 
in the class. She must not attempt to have 
pupils undertake the impossible thing of 
memorizing in concert, neither must she have 
them me orize in mass or even by divisions. 

The teacher ought to be satisfied, at the end 
of the vear, that the third year grade pupils 
who are to be promoted have complete memory 
possession of these primary facts in number, 





al 
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| are able to use them accurately in easy 
The rule should be, “Make the 
phering easy, and insist upon perfect accur- 
-y.” Let there be no occasion for the teacher 
in the next higher grade to criticise your work, 
and saying, “The multiplication table has been 
neglected; and the pupils, though interested 
ind seemingly quite bright, are sadly inac- 
curate in the figure processes.” 


umples. 


Vl. THE DENOMINATE NUMBER TABLES 


The pupils should be made familiar with the 
common units of measurement. They cannot 
accomplish this, however, by n.erely memoriz- 
ing the words and figures of the tables. So 
far as conditions and material will allow, have 
pupils use these units in actual measuring. In 
ihe modern school room, appliances for meas- 
uring are as much as a necessary equipment as 
the blackboard and crayon. 

As given in the first part of this syllabus, 
some of these units of measurement should be 
presented to the pupil at the beginning of the 
work in number, and the means for measuring 
must be provided in the school room. Train 
pupils early in the process of measuring, if 
you expect them to discern magnitude and to 
express it numerically. 

Let your pupils be familiarized early with 
the terms, inch, foot, yard, square inch, square 
foot, cubic inch, cubic foot, pint, quart, gallon, 
These terms should bring 
nto the consciousness of the pupil the magni- 
tudes for which they stand, and not necessarily 


ounce, pound, ete. 


the tables in which the words are found. 
lhe one unvarying rule, in the early worl. 
that magnitude and magnitude relations 
st be in the mind and thought of the pupil 
hen number symbols are used. If the pupil 
vs. one-half of 8 is 4. he must have in mind 
the half of 8 inches or 8 pints or 8 oranges—8 
If the stage has been reached 
where the actual objects are no longer used. 
the teacher must see that their images are 
present in the consciousness of the pupil. 


In the concrete. 


VII. Fractions 


In our schools too much time is given to 
srithmetic—and too little is known about the 


subject when we are done. ‘The reason is. to 
a Jarge extent, that we do not base our work 
On sense-perception ; we deal with symbols that 
symbolize nothing. We 1 anipulate figures 
with little regard to numbers. With many pu 
pils, what they know of figures, they have 
learned in the school room; what they know 
of numbers, they have learned on the play 
ground, and in contact with things and af- 
fairs,—in spite of the schools. 

Many pupils find fractions one of the most 
difficult subjects in arithmetic. There is no 
good reason for this; if the conception of 
fractions is gained from sense-perception, they 
should present no great difficulty to one who 
has properly learned integers. 

Let us illustrate these statements by a few 
brief examples: 

Fractions are not “broken numbers;” there 
is no such thing. A number is one, or a col- 
jection of ones of the same kind. 

A fractional number is a nua ber of relative 
ones, smaller than some primary unit to which 
their relation is expressed. For instance, four 
fifths of an orange is four with all the prop 
erties and characteristics of any other four: 
but is four whose relation to the primary unit 

one orange—is such that it takes five of the 
fractional ones to make the primary ene. This 
fact. and the similar fact in regard to any 
fraction, a pupil can be made to see clearly 
by illustrations with objects. 

Many teachers use cardboard because it is 
more durable than ordinary paper. Divide the 
cardboard, for example, into four equal parts 
Ask, “How many such parts make the entire 
eardboard?” Show the pupil three parts. and 
isk. “HIow many?” Let him write the figure 
3 as the answer to the question, “How many?” 
Now teach to write 4. the number of units of 
this kind which it takes to make a whole, un 
der the three, separating them by a short hor 
izontal line. The 4 answers the question. 
“What kind?” 

Adhere strictly to the view of a fraction 
thus developed. The pupil will thus come to 
understand that the numerator of a fraction 


expresses the number, and that the denomi 
nator is simply a “modifier” of the numerator 








a 
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in showing the relation of these ones to a 
primary one. 

Now, how easy to show that increasing the 
denominator diminishes the value of the frac- 
tion, while diminishing the denominator in- 
creases the value of the fraction. By the use 
of objects, this can be made perfectly clear to 
any bright pupil in the second or third grade. 

So it will be easy to show that the value of 
the fraction is unchanged when both numera- 
tor and denominator are multiplied or divided 
by the same number. 

Take 3-4 of some object, say a cake. Let 
the pupil write the fraction 3-4 on paper, or 
on the slate. Break each of the pieces in halves. 
Let him write the new number of pieces, 6; 
lead him to see that it will take as many of 
these pieces to make a whole, then to write 
the new denominator, 8. He knows that he 
has had the same quantity of cake all the time. 

Take 8-12 of some object,—a paper circle, 
for instance. Fasten the pieces together by 4’s; 
he now has 2 pieces. Get him to see that three 
such pieces would make a whole; he can now 
write the new fraction, 2-3. When, through 
exercises of this kind, judiciously presented, 
he grasps the truth, he knows all about “re- 
ducing fractions to their lowest terms.” If 
the terms of the fraction are large, it is well 
to resolve them into their prime factors. The 
pupi! should have learned to do this readily. 
as in the following example: 





3402 6 
2835 3? x3? x5x7 
315 

» 

3402 2x3°*x3*x8« 
1701 
18 

21 

Resolving, as above, and rejecting common 
factors, there remain 5 in the numerator and 
2 and 3 in the denominator; hence the result 
is 5-6, 

To change a mixed number to an improper 
fraction. take the example 5 2-3. Here are 
two unlike numbers 5 and 2 to be added to- 
gether. We can make them alike by chang- 
ing the five to thirds. As there are 3-3 in 1. 
in 5 there will be 5 times 3-3 or 15-3. Now 
the result is 15-31-2 3—17-3. Let the pupil do 


this by taking 5 objects and cutting them into 
thirds, etc. 1f the work is done with objects, 
be sure that he says “5S times 3-3”; do not 
allow the multiplication of 5 by 3. 

The opposite process is quite obvious. Take 
12-5 of some object, and find how many wholes 
it equals. Of course, as 5-5 make a whole. 
there will be as many wholes as there are time- 
5-5 in 12-5.. 

But suppose that we are to change a mixed 
number to a fraction having a given denomi- 
nator, as 8-3 equal how many 7ths? In order: 
that the parts may be made into 7ths, we 
must cut each of the present 8 parts into 7 
equal pieces; this will give us 56-21. Every 3 
of these 21sts will make one 7th; hence, we 
shall have 8 2-3 by 7. 

This is the process if we use objects. If we 
use figures only, we may say, “I have 8-3; but 
I want an equivalent fraction, whose denomi 
nator shall be 7.” Multiplying the present de 
nominator by 2 1-3, we have 7, and multiply 
ing the numerator by the same number, we 
have 8 2-3 as before. 

Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 

I notice there is no organization of the Su- 
pervisors of Music in the Virginia Educa- 
tional Association. I beg leave to ask through 
your November number, that the Supervisors 
of Music and others interested in school music. 
register with the Secretary of the Association 
upon arrival in Richmond. 

While we cannot prepare a program for 
this year, I think we can hold several meet 
ings, and discuss the work in which we are so 
deeply interested. 

Evita M. Hayes, 

Supervisor of Music, Newport News, Va 

antennas domme 

The Clayton F. Summy Company, of Chi- 
cago, publishes just the sort of music that 
teachers in the kindergarten and _ primary 
grades need. 

The teachers who attend the convention to 
be held in Richmond during the latter part of 
November. will be interested in the many at 
tractions shown at O. H. Berry’s store. 

Berry’s ad in this issue will give a genera! 
idea of their stock. 
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LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES * 


LULA O. ANDREWS, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


A Suggestive List of Typical Materials 


No one can say what must be taught in each 
grade,—only what may be taught. The foi- 
lowing list is not prescriptive, therefore, but 
suggestive. It is offered after careful study 
of the materials themselves and of the needs 
they are to supply in each grade. In some 
cases, of course, what is selected for a certain 
grade may be just as suitable for some other; 
that depends, for the most part, upon the char- 
acter and needs of the children composing the 
grade, and upon the feeling and taste of the 
teacher and the specific end she has in view. 

There is, however, a purposeful deviation 
from general practice in placing the fables and 
Norse mythology. There is no good reason 
why fables should be entirely restricted to the 
lowest grades; on the contrary, the subtle 
teachings of many of them seem better adapted 
to grades somewhat higher. As to Norse my- 
thology, it presents qualities much too stern 
for the younger children, who may to better 
advantage make their first acquaintance with 
myths through the joyous Greeks. 

Let it be urged that no teacher attempt to 
use everything suggested for any one grade— 
that would be well nigh impossible. Do only 
as much as can be done well. Among the 
poems and pictures, for instance, select one or 
two of each different type for careful study. 
using the others of that type by way of com- 
parison or illustration, or omitting them alto- 
gether where that seems best. 

It may be readily observed that there is a 
parellelism, though not over-strict. running 
through the stories, poems. and pictures for 
any one grade, and also, in a larger way, from 
grade to grade. A very close correlation has 
heen avoided as likely to defeat our present 

ds instead of furthering them. because of 
‘he peculiar skill needed by the teacher to suc- 

ed in such a scheme. 

The poems marked with an asterisk 

‘ommended as especially suitable for memo- 
rizing. 


are 


*Copyright 1909 by Lula O. Andrews. 


Tuirp Grape 

Stories :— 

The Boy and the Filberts.—Aesop. 

The Hare and the Tortoise.—Aesop. 

The Wolf and the Crane.—Aesop. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper.-—Aesop. 

The Ox and the Clover.—<Aesop. 

The Fox and the Cat.—Aesop. 

The Lion and the Mouse.—Aesop. 

The Wind and the Sun. 

Aeolus and the Bag of Winds.—From Beck- 
with’s, “In Mythland,” 

The Story of Clytie—From “In Mythland.” 

The Story of Arachne.—Stories of Old 
Greece. 

The Wooden Horse. 

The Golden Touch.—From 
“Wonder Book.” 

What the Moon Saw.—Hans Anderson. 

The Shoemaker and the Elves.—Grimm. 

The Musicians of Bremen.—Grimm. 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves——From 
“Arabian Nights.” 

Bruce and the Spider. 

The Boy Handel. 

The Story of Joseph. 

Selected stories from “Alice in Wonderland.” 

Selected stories from “Robinson Crusoe.” 


Hawthorne’s 


Poems :— 
“Autumn Fires”—R. L. Stevenson. 
“Harvest Song’—Lydia A. Coonley. 
“Thanksgiving Day”—Lydia M. Child. 
“December”—Frank Dempster Sherman. 
“Snow Flakes”—Longfellow. 
“(oasting”’—Mather. 
“A Wonderful Weaver”—George Cooper. 
“The Night Before Christmas”—Moore. 
“Kris Kringle”—T. B. Aldrich. 
“The Little Christmas Tree”—Susan 
idge. 
*“The Wind”—Stevenson. 
“Song of the Seeds in the Spring”—Nesbit. 
“Calling the Flowers”—George S. Burleigh. 
“Marjorie’s Almanac”—T. B. Aldrich. 


Cool- 





—— 


meena 
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*“The Wonderful World”—Samuel Browne. 
*Dandelions’—Helen Gray Cone. 

*The Wind’—RKossetti. 

*“The Tree”—Bjornsen. 

“The Robin’—Celia Thaxter. 

“The Bluebird’—Emily Hintington Miller. 
“The Brown Thrush”—Lucy Larcom. 
“Choosing a Name”’—Mary Lamb. 
*“Where Go the Boats?” 
**I’oreion Lands’”—Stevenson. 
“My Ship and I”—Stevenson. 
“Land of Nod’—Stevenson. 


Stevenson. 


*Sweet and Low”—Tennyson. 

*“Wynken, Blynken and Nod”—Field. 

“The Cottager to Her Infant”—Dorothy 
Wordsworth. 

*“A Japanese Lullaby”—Field. 

“The Spider and the Fly”—Mary Howitt. 

An occasional selection from “The Song of 
Hiawatha.” 


Pictures: 


Saved.—Landseer. 

A Piper and a Pair of Nutcrackers.—Land- 
seer. 

The Sick Monkey.—Landseer. 

The First Step.—Millet. 

Girl with Cat.—-Paul Hoecker. 

The Little Scholar. 


Brother and Sister.—Bouguereau. 


? ° 
wouguereau. 


The Little Sister—Meyer van Bremen. 
The Little Brother.—Meyer van Bremen. 
Blind Man’s Bufl.—-Mever van Bremen. 
Baby Stuart.—Van Dyck. 

Pussv’s Temptation.—Rotta. 

The Last Move.—Mme. Ronner. 

Happy as the Day is Long.—F aed. 

The Reading Lesson.—Geoffrey. 

The Young Handel.—Dicksee. 

Sweet end Low.—W. L. Taylor. 
Bambine Della Robbia. 

Singing Boys.—Della Robbia. 

Angel Heads.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The Age of Innocence. -Reynolds. 

The Strawberry Girl.—Reynolds. 
Penelope Bootby — Reynolds. 

The Selling of Joseph.—Schopin. 


Memory Gems :— 


If I were a cobbler, I would make it my pride 

The best of all cobblers to be; 

If I were a tinker, no tinker besides 

Should mend an old kettle like me. 
—Anonymous. 


The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
—R. L. Stevenson, 


Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest things in the kindest way.— 
Setter a three-inch grin 
Than a little half-inch frown. 


A cheerful spirit gets on quick, 
A gruu bler in the mud will stick.— 


Seldom “ean’t,” 
Seldom “don’t,” 
Never “shan’t,” 


Never “won't.” 


If a task is once begun, 
Never leave it ‘till it’s done; 
3e the labor great or snrall, 


Do it well, or not at all.— 


God gives us all some small, sweet way 


To set the world rejoicing.— 


The world is happy, the world is wide, 
Kind hearts are beating on every side. 
—Lowell. 


He that cannot obey, cannot command. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.— 


There’s nothing so kingly as Kindness, 
And nothing so royal as Truth.— 








( Be 


grade 


pupils. 
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THirp Grave. 


ter, freer work can be done in this 


with no text book in the hands of the 
The teacher, however, should have 


a number of the most suggestive books she can 


find.) 


A. Oral Language.—The oral work should 


— 





greatly predominate in this grade, and 
should aim to encourage and help the 
children in acquiring ease, freedom, 
and pleasure in speech, first, then clear- 
ness and corrections. 

Conversation lessons, continued from 
the second grade. 

On home affairs—home surroundings, 
daily happenings at home, members of 
the family, servants, household duties 
and pleasures, games, playhouses, play- 
mates, toys, pets, flower-beds, gardens, 
happenings on the farm, how Satur- 
days and Sundays are spent, the hour 
before bed-tin e. ete. ; 

School affairs——going to and from 
school, favorite games, incidents of the 
playground, 


tion: 


visitors. holidays. vaca- 
how to eare for. improve. and 
beautify the school building and 
grounds. 

Talks based on the children’s obser 
vation of plants, birds, animals. the 
weather, the seasons, etc. 

Children of other lands.—their dress. 
habits, home training, life at 


etc., illustrated and enlivened bv pic 


school. 


tures, by children in costume, by songs 
and games, followed by descriptions 
and comparisons made by the children. 
Story lessons, continued from the sec- 
ond grade: well selected fables. myths. 
stories from history. biography and the 
Bible, animal stories and nature stor- 
ies, read or told by the teacher, and re 
produced by the children. paying es- 
pecial attention to orderly, straight- 
forward expression. 

The discussion and memorizing of good 
child poems, short savings and memory 
gers. Two or three short selections 


6. 


9 


should be memorized each week, while 


at least one short whole poem should 


be memorized each month. 


Dramatization of stories, and 


poems, 
pictures. Nothing gives greatel vivid- 
ness to work than to allow the children 
to act favorite stories, poems, and pic 


tures according to their own interpreta- 


tion, 

The study and discussion of good, sim- 
ple pictures, 

Discussion of interesting objects.-rare 


or strange objects belonging to the 
teacher, to the pupil, or to some family 
of the school community. 

Make much of special days and sea- 
Wash 


ington’s birthday, Lee’s birthday, ete.. 


sons.— Thanksgiving. Christmas, 


waking each a nucleus for related les 
sons in language, history, geography. 
music and drawing. 

Well worded answers to questions in all 
classes of the school program.—one of 
the most important features of the lan 
guage work. 
Occasional 


of 


geography, 


reproduction 
thonght from other classes 
history. 


Cc ] ear 
nature study. ete., 
more for the sake of the form than for 
information. 


reading. 


Usage lessons.training in proper 
conversational forme. 

Incidental correction of common er 
rors in all classes and of errors heard 
out of class. 

Special lessons: a continuation and 
extension of primary work 
Correct. careless and slovenly or incor- 


rect and ignorant pronunciation of such 
necessary every-day words as to, to 
wards, can, catch, far. for. forward. qet, 
again, against, was, what, when, why, 
where, the re. from, just, RUG h. Once, NT, 
yes, 
great, slept, morning, and many others. 


ACTOBR, pretty, room, poor, put, 
Encourage correct idiomatic forms. 
Needing first attention are the intro- 
ductory expressions. there is, there are, 
there's. there there 


the Te the Tr 


Wok, there is 


weer. 


710, are no, IIR there 


nn, 
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were no, there isn't, there aren’t, there 
wasn’t, there weren't. The ignorant 
substitution of it is, it’s, and they are 
for these right expressions is becoming 
alarmingly common; as in such sen- 
tences, “It is a stranger to see you;” 
“It’s a letter on the mantelpiece for 
you;” “They are six children absent.” 
These should be, “There is a stranger to 
letter on the 
mantelpiece for you;” “There are six 


see you;” “There’s a 


children absent.” 


— 
~ 
. 


A good many, a great many, instead 
of a whole lot, lots, or right many; and 
a good deal, a great deal, instead of 
sights, heaps, and right much. 

2. Patiently root out illegitimate contrac- 
tions,—ain't, ‘taint, haiwt, warwt; 
substituting for them the permissible 
conversational contractions, isn’t, aren't, 
wasn't, wern’t; hasn't, haven't, doesn't, 
dowt, can't, it’s, I'm, Tu, Pve, we'll, 
you re, ete. 

4. ‘Teach by abundant practice and experi- 
ence—not as grammatical facts—correct 
tense—forms, especially the past, of 
certain troublesome verbs as: see, begin, 
run, do, give, go, know, sit, lie, lay, 
ring, sing, drink, come, draw, etc. Se- 
lect these according to the needs of the 
class, determined by their own habits. 

5. Review the correct use of a and an, is 
and are, was and were, may and can, 
shall and will. 

6. Attack incorrect negatives and double 
negatives,—as ain’t got no, etc.,—if dis- 
covered in the children’s usage. 

7. Teach by practice and experience the 
simple plurals of nouns, and in con- 
nection with these, the agreement of 
noun and verb. 

8. Teach the right use of several pronouns, 
—I, me, he, him, she, her, we, us; and 
who, and whom in questions. 

11. Sentence building. (The simple sen- 
tence is the type). 

a. The teacher and pupils make sentences 
to illustrate and drill on any usage men- 


tioned under 10 above. 


b. Increase aptness in recognizing and 
making the kinds of sentences, assertive, 
interrogative, imperative, and exclama- 
tory. 

c. Encourage, in the very simplest way, 
mainly by imitation and experience, an 
easy and natural sentence order. 

d. Develop and strengthen the sentence 
—sense,—that is, the recognition of the 
sentence as the unit of thought, some- 
thing finished or complete, as against 
the rambling, run-on type of expression 


=) 


that strings numberless disconnected 
ideas together. Observation of the 


sentences in their reading books will 
help here. 

iz. Word study.—Few, if any, special les- 

sons need be given on this point in this 
grade. Seek to increase the children’s 
vocabulary and to interest them in new 
words, or in familiar words used in a 
new sense, in connection with all their 
other studies, and through stories, 
poems, memory gems, pictures, objects, 
etc. Begin early to lead the pupils to 
form the habit of studying new words, 
their meaning and beauty. 

B. Written Language.—It is of the utmost 

importance to make careful preparation 

for all written work by giving one or 
more oral lessons upon a subject before 
having a written lesson on it. 

Occasional transcription, or exact copy- 

ing, of short poems, memory gems, short 

sayings, and little stories. 

2. Written exercises founded upon any or 
al] of the preceding types of oral les- 
sons, as need or interest may demand. 

8. Dictation,—for special drill in the sim- 
ple mechanics of written work. 

a. Capitalization—beginning of a ‘sen- 
tence, line of poetry, proper names, 
titles, direct quotations, the pronoun /. 

b. Punctuation—review and _ extension 
of second grade work. 

(1) The comma, to separate series of 
words, to set off words of address, to 
precede or follow a quotation, to fol- 
low yes and no. 


— 





C. 


4. 


or 
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(2) Quotation marks, in unbroken or 
undivided quotations. 

(3) The apostrophe,,in contractions, 
and in singular possessives. 

(4) The period, at the end of a sen- 
tence, after abbreviations, and after 
Roman numerals. 

(5) The question mark and exclama- 
tion mark at the end of a sentence. 

c. Margins and indentations first taught. 

d. Drills on simple homonyms. 

e. Exercises in writing the most common 
contractions. 

f. Simplest abbreviations, Roman num- 
erals, and names of States and months 
used in letter writing, though it should 
be impressed that the full form is pre- 
ferred in the last case. 

g. (ive added emphasis to usage by sen- 
tence showing the desired form. 

h. Impress new words acquired through 

other channels. 
Composition,—the simplest possible ex- 
ercise in original composition, consist- 
ing merely of several sentences upon the 
same topic. These may sometimes be 
formulated by the class, but not too of- 
ten: the child must be stimulated to 
think for himself, then be allowed and 
encouraged to write his own thoughts. 
Letter writing—short, friendly letters 
upon one definite topic, to parents, 
teacher, or absent schoolmates. Pay 
particular attention to the correct letter 
forms, teaching the child from the very 
first the most acceptable practices in 
social usage. 


- Spelling. (A good spelling book should 


be in the hands of pupils.) 

All new and difficult words from other 
studies,—geography, arithmetic, his- 
tory, reading, stories, nature study, mu- 
sic—should be placed upon the board 
and pronounced, spelled, and used until 
familiar. Give special attention to the 
pupils’ mistakes in spelling in all forms 
of written work in all classes. Make a 
list of these and have them used until 
mastered. 


¥. 


i) 
: 


Oral! spelling, based upon the preceding, 
upon the speller, or upon any other 
text book desired. 

Sight spelling,—spelling aloud words 
that are in sight, on the board, on cards, 
or in the book, them immediately spell- 
ing them again when hidden or erased. 
Follow up by written spelling. 
Written spelling, based upon 1 above, 
upon the speller or upon any other text 
book. 

Sound spelling,—the phonic spelling of 
the second grade should be carefulls 
continued. No other exercise is of more 
help in overcoming careless, slovenly 
pronunciation, or thick, indistinct enun- 
ciation. 

Drill on syllabication. Words spelled 
orally should often be separated into 
syllables by a slight pause after each 
syllable. It is also necessary to have 
special drills in which the pupils do not 
spell, but merely syllabicate. Written 
spelling, too, should occasionally be 
separated into syllables, though as a 
general thing, word-images should be 
presented and reproduced as wholes, un- 
marred by syllabication. 

Word building: lists of words to which 
-er, -ed, -eat, -ing, may be added, 
noticing the change which sometimes 
take place in spelling: words to which 
-y and -ly may be added: words before 
which un- way be placed. 

Simplest word analysis: as, un-kind, 
kind-ly, kind-ness, etc. 

The simplest diacritical marking.—the 
long and short sounds of vowels,—if 
found necessary or helpful. 


10. Easy homonyms.—Do not force homo- 


nyms upon the children before there is 
any real need to prevent confusion. 
The following, or similar types, may be 
needed: be, bee: beat, beet: no, know; 
new, knew; knows, nose; blew, blue; 
to, two, too; won, one: hear, here; 
there, their; right. write: heel, heal; 
hole. whole: bough. bow: cent. sent, 
scent: hour, our: see, sea: not, knot; 
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dear, deer; tale, tail; sun, son; sew, 

sow, su; by, buy; threw, through; steel, 
steal; bear, bare; meat, meet; ate, eight; 
flower, flour. 

11. Kasy 


y antonyms introduced where de- 
sirable: pretty, ugly; hard, soft; heavy, 
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light; dark, light; sharp, dull; long, 
short; warm; cold, hot; fine, 
coarse; big, little; large, small; quick, 
slow; open, shut; rich, poor; down, up; 
sweet, sour; dry, wet; thick, thin; good. 
bad; and others, 


cool, 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


ANNIE B. KIRK, Director of Kindergartens, Richmond Public Schools 


Presenting us it does, such a marked depart- 
ure from fatmiliar educational methods, the 
kindergarten deserves more than passing at- 
tention. Lis founder, Frederick Froebel, was 
an earnest follower of the New Thought move- 
ment which was the German reaction to the 
ideas of human freedom and equality— em- 
bodied in our own American Revolution; this 
system, therefore, was based upon the princi- 
ple of democracy, and when the first kinder- 
garten was established in 1837, at Blanken- 
burg. Gerinany, its doors were opened to the 
children of rich and poor alike. 


Like his 


realized that childhood is a stage of develop- 


predecessor, Pestalozzi, Froebel 
ment complete in itself and that in order to 
train the child it is necessary to study the laws 


With 


great zeal and an untiring devotion, he worked 


governing its mental development. 
out a series of exercises which, following a 
logical sequence, aim to develop a self-active, 
self-controlled being. The instrumentalities 
of Froebel’s method are a set of balls repre- 
senting each prismatic color, cubes, cones, cyl- 
inders, sticks, tablets and rings. Through play 
with these objects the child becomes familiar 
with the ideas of number, color and form, and 
relates them to Nature. 
acquired in drawing, modelling, sewing, weav- 
At all 
periods obedience is enforced, and habits of 
neatness, accuracy. 


Manual training is 
ing, folding, cutting and painting. 


generosity, courtesy. tem- 
perance and patience are instilled. Simple 
problems of division, as well as multiplica- 
tion and addition are given in plav with the 
divided enhes, beads, sticks and rings. Fs- 


thetic training is afforded in a series of bean- 


tiful designs which are developed with these 
objects, by suggestion and imitation. Froebel 
reserved, however, his best thought for the 
games of the kindergarten, proceeding from 
the familiar to the unfamiliar; the early games 
treat of family life, the care of the mother 
bird for her young, the father bird’s part as 
provider. In imitating the birds and animals 
the child is beginning to understand and love 
them. Froebel sought in this way to bring 
the child to a realization of his own depend- 
ence in his mother and father, convinced that 
this knowledge would awaken feelings of 
gratitude and reverence for service. The next 
series treats of relationships, the 
watchfulness and tender love, the 
father’s protecting care of his dependent ones, 
the duties of brothers and sisters. Advancing 
from familiar surroundings the games extend 


home 
mother’: 


the child’s observation to the services rendered 
bv the typical workers of society. the farmer, 
miller and baker. the miner, blacksmith, 
weaver, carpenter, etc. Respect for labor and 
appreciation for services rendered arouse a de- 
sire to share in the work of the world. 

The games of knighthood and soldier life 
typify the State, holding up high ideals of 
patriotism. The “church” is the culmination to 
the series, with its ideals of self-sacrifice, and 
of unusual love which is the fulfilling of the 
law. Songs and stories connect and illustrate 
these ideas and serve as the artistic and liter- 
ary training. A writer has said that educa- 
tion has three stages—rules. habits. principles. 
He might have added a fourth. that of feel- 
ing, the most pri~itive and important stage. 
It is an axiom that what we love we imitate. 
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and Wual We lnitace we know and appreciate. 
hroebe: Suugut abd found in the simple peas- 
ant lite about him a solution of the problem ot 
liud-Lrailung, tuat of heart-culture. 

Lhe kiudergarien, according to Froebel’s 
plan, should have about it an atmosphere of 
love and sympathy. ‘Lhe surroundings should 
 arlisuc, with well-chosen pictures, growing 
plants, and, if possible, a dog or a cat. It has 
been well said that we may forget a fact, but 
we never recover from an impression. Let the 
child’s early impressions, therefore, be condu- 
cive to right living, with impressions of love, 
reverence and helpfulness in the home and 
kindergarten. The most vital impression upon 
the child will be given by the kindergarten 
teacher. Mediating the extremes of mother 
ind teacher, the kindergartner should be a 
model of sympathy, tact, patience, tenderness 
and justice. She should be quick to grasp a 
situation, to illustrate a thought, and to stimu- 
late an idea struggling for expression in the 
mind of the child. Her work requires more 
careful preparation than that of the other 
grades as she has no text-book to assist a flag- 
ging memory. Oral instruction brings with it, 
however, the powerful stimulii of voice and ex- 
pression and draws in closer sympathy the 
child and teacher. In this brief exposition of 
Froebelian methods much that is valuable is 
slighted, but enough has been written to de- 
clare Froebel’s aim in education, that of char- 
acter-forming. The two years’ course, if thor- 
oughly given, prepares the child to absorb the 


rudimentary knowledge of the primaries with 
ease. ‘Lhe number work extends in counting 
irom 1 to 100, and from the multiples of two to 
three and four. Fractions are learned from 
liulves to twenty-sevenths. This work with 
umber in the concrete is an excellent prepara- 
uion for the advanced work of the primary 
grades. Believing that free expression leads 
to a recognition of self-need, Froebel’s system 
affords many channels for creative work. 

Idea and technique are called by Dr. Dewey 
“the two sides of expression.” The baby class 
of any kindergarten will furnish many amus- 
ing examples of the controlling idea. A Amas 
picture may contain a house, but the chimney 
will be twice the size of the house with a stock- 
ing hanging outside which is twice as large 
as the chimney. Technique is possible to the 
child when he begins to ask “how” a thing is 
done. The child in the second year of the 
kindergarten draws a landscape which con- 
veys some idea of perspective and colors his 
drawings with some appreciation of color val- 
ues. It can be readily seen that a grade which 
retains kindergarten methods and introduces 
primary training would be practicable and 
economical, as it would eliminate the first year 
in the primary. It would serve also to unite 
more closely, the kindergarten to the grades. 
In all cities, this is a recognized necessity and 
one towards which the kindergartners are 
working earnestly. As Froebel said. “In union 
there is life.” 


ATHLETICS IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


. D. EGGLESTON, JR,, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Several of our counties have started ath- 
etic organizations in the larger schools. Here 
sa suggestion that may prove of interest and 
alue to some of our principals and superin- 
tendents. It is written by a Wisconsin county 
superintendent and appears in “Rural 
hools:” 


For the purpose of encouraging healthful 


ports in the rural communities I wish to sug- 
rest to the teachers of the county that they 


consider the feasibility of putting on a series 
of athletic meets throughout the county next 
spring, in which only rural school pupils will 
be allowed to participate. Preliminary meets 
mav be held in the various towns of the county 
in which representatives from the different 
districts of the town would contest. From 
the results of these meets. representatives for 
the towns may be selected to participate in the 
county meet. 











THANKSGIVING. 


DOROTHY GAYNOR. 
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{From Lilts and Lyrics, Price $1.00 By permission of Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago). 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Words and Melody by 
DOROTHY RILEY. 
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Christmas bells are ring - ing, ring-ing, Hap - py chil- dren 
An-gel hosts in Heavn re -joic- ing, Glad-some Christmas 
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sing-ing,sing-ing, “Christ is born to - day, “Christis born to - day. 
car-ols voic-ing, “Christ is born to - day,’ “Christis born to - day.” 
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A DEFECT IN MATHEMATICAL TRAINING 


J. J- LEAR, JR. 


While not applying in every case, the gen- 
eral statement is true, that in the system of 
mathematical instruction in vogue in our 
schools to-day there is a fundamental weak- 
ness, and to a great extent the very purpose 
and aim of the study of mathematical science 
is defeated. ‘The weakness or defect referred 
to is the general failure to emphasize, espe- 
cially in the more elementary grades, the im- 
portance of ana/ysis in the solution of all 
problems. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
in nine cases out of ten the student in elemen- 
tary or intermediate mathematica] studies at- 
ten pts to solve a given problem without any 
previous analysis of same, and without any 
effort to thoroughly understand the principles 
involved. The average mathematical student 
becomes acquainted with a few rules—gen- 
erally the more important ones—and upon 
failing to apply some rule to the solution of a 
problem, immediately becomes discouraged 
and confused. The lack of a thorough train- 
ing in mathematical analysis handicaps the 
student, not only in the practical work as- 
signed him at school, but causes him to lose 
the excellent mental training to which proper 
mathematical instruction is conducive 

If the test is made it will be found that the 
students that show the greatest proficiency in 
mathematics are those who are capable of ana- 
lvzing a problem, rather than those who have 
memorized a great number of rules. The old 
idea prevailing in the teaching of arithmetic 
was to have the student memorize the rules. 


liis ability to solve problems was therefore 
limited to his success in applying a rule to any 
given problem. In other words, the student's 
success in the solution of a problem depended 
upon his seeing a specific relation between the 
problem and the rule. The ideal that charac- 
terizes all branches of scientific instruction to- 
day in analysis, and the failure to apply this 
principle to the teaching of mathematics seems 
unwarranted and inexcusable. 

Professor Edward Brooks in the preface to 
his “Mental Arithmetic” says: 

“The scicnce of arithmetic, until somewhat 
recently, was much less useful as an educa- 
tional agency than it should have been. Con- 
sisting mainly of rules and methods of opera- 
tions, without presenting the reasons for them, 
it failed to give that high degree of mental 
discipline which, when properly taught, it is 
so well calculated to afford. But a great 
change has been wrought in this respect; a 
new era has dawned upon the science of num- 
bers; a “rough road” to mathematics has been 
discovered, so graded and strewn with the 
flowers of reason and philosophy that the 
youthful learner can follow it with interest 
and pleasure.” 

The science of mental arithmetic as intro- 
duced hy Warren Colburn, and systematized 
and elaborated by able educators, is the best 
means that can be employed to secure a 
thorough training in the principles of analysis 
and induction, and if more extensively used in 
our schools would soon remedy the defect in 
mathematical training herein indicated. 


DRAWING IN SCHOOLS 


By MRS. D. W. READ 


The teacher of a one-room school has prob- 
len s of her own—peculiarly her own. She has 
many grades and many subjects to present, and 

a limited time in which to do it. 


*} don’t teach drawing, because I do not have 
(sme,” little realizing how drawing would help 
her in her work for children who are taught 
drawing are easier to reach in their other 


In her dilemma she is often heard to exclaim, studies. 
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Many a cull child has been quickened in the 

l-room by being taught to see and to ex- 
press What he sees with pencil and brush. 

[he country child has so much to see that 

ily it is his right to be taught to see and to 
‘press the forms in nature about him. 

lle is indeed rich in these forms, they are on 

ry side—things that city children have to 

miles to see, and what some city children 
| never see with the same understanding 

t the country child does. 

Through drawing the country child can be 
iwakened into new thoughts as to the life 
round him: the objects of nature which he 
takes as a matter of course, and seems so com- 

onplace, may assume new and _ beautiful 

rms, and through this medium he may be 
ed into an appreciation of the country and 
ountry pursuits. 

\ western horticulturist once told me that 

first learned to love the things he cultivated 

drawing them in a school-room. 

The country teacher has an “embarrassment 
if riches” when it comes to models from na- 
ture, she has only to look about her to find 
more than she can use. Yet some country 
teachers do not seem to realize it. 

A teacher in a graded country school in a 
Southern State once said to me, “I would like 
to teach drawing. but I have no models, and 
the school board will not buy them.” “Models!” 
I exclaimed, “with all of that!” waving toward 
the surrounding country. 

We were standing near the school building, 
ind out in front of it, was the most beautiful 
field of long-fibred cotton I ever saw, in burst- 
ng bolls of snowy whiteness, and pods wrap- 
ned in green tissue, charming to see. Stalks 

| branches growing in curves and angles 
suggestive of pattern and design, with leaves 
tried in size, form and tint. and buds twisting 

of pointed green caps, to say nothing of 
bell-shaped flowers of cream, and pink. 
touched with richest purple. This was not 
|. across the level country road stood clumps 
long-leafed pines in picturesque outlines. 


rs 


ing cones and branches of brown and 


vrven. Bevond the pines grew a line of trees 
\ntumn colors, ready to make glad the 


gathered ind 


hearts of the children who yg: 
painted from them. 

Surely this country teacher had for her own, 
what would have delighted the very soul of a 
teacher in a crowded city. And yet she wanted 
bought models of wood and plaster from which 
to teach so live a subject as drawing! 

Of course type form should be taught in 
the school-room as a base for all drawing, but 
to teach from them alone makes uninteresting, 
lifeless work after a few lessons. 

Every day objects can serve this purpose, 
and the children find more pleasure in draw- 
ing fro a cracked tea-pot or chipped pitcher 
that has become a personal friend to them than 
from the perfect tvpe forms. Apples, oranges, 
pumpkins, round tea-pots, balls, ete., may be 
used to teach the sphere as a family. 

Pitchers, vases, tumblers, buckets, etc., mav 
he used to teach the evlinder forms. 

Boxes, square baskets, houses and anything 
square, or nearly square, may be used in teach- 
ing the cube forms. 

very school can have a collection of pottery 
and crockery, baskets, etc., for this purpose. 

Children enjoy making donations of this 
sort. All they want is just a chance to bring 
in disearded crockery from their homes. 

I have seen artistic collections made this 
way. 

Drawing books give the representations of 
tvpe forms and modifications, showing the 
principles in drawing the same. Children 
should study these from their books first. get- 
ting the “how.” and drawing from the sug- 
gestions to be sure they catch the ideas in- 
tended to be conveved. After this the objects 
ean he studied with much more understanding. 

Pian ror Drawine IN CounTRY SCHOOLS 

In giving plans for teaching in schools, it 
must be understood that all plans can only be 
suggestive. as one recipe will not work in 
every place: vet suggestions which are adapt- 
able to the needs of schools generally may be 
helpful. 

Drawing books give the best plans. and these 
based on form study are the most practical 
for all schools. 
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When a child understands the type form 
and modifications, and principles involved in 
drawing them, he will have no trouble in draw- 
ing anything he sees in nature, in fact his 
eyes will be opened to all forms about him. 

In the one-room country school, drawing 
may be given in three classes or grades. 

Ist—The children of the first year. 

2nd—All children under eleven or twelve 
years. 

3d—All children above eleven or twelve 
years. This plan to start the work. First 
year children may have the usual first year 
drawing for primary or kindergarten grades. 
Memory, imaginative and illustrative work 
all of natural impulse to the child. Near the 
end of the term a first year book may be given 
for preparation for second year. 

Crayola may be used in this grade for color 
work. 

Second grade—(All children under eleven 
or twelve years). 

Teach type forms in flat drawings. Follow 
plan of number two drawing book. Supple- 
ment with drawings from fruit, vegetables and 
simple flowers. 

Teach color with crayola. Give simple color 
chart before presenting any nature work in 
color. 

Third Grade—(children of eleven or twelve 
years and np). Follow number three drawing 
book for form study. Give color chart, and 


such forms in nature as the class can draw 
readily. Ink and brush may be used in this 
grade; also water-color. 

Make “breaks” in the form study from the 
book in all grades by giving special work for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, etc., then 
return to the plan in the books. 

If colors can not be procured in your coun- 
try school, don’t be discouraged, use pencils, 
for after all pencil drawing is a fine art, and 
is too little taught in the schools of to-day— 
architectural, and mechanical drawing, as well 
as pen and ink illustration all come from good 
pencil handling. 

Small children should draw every day, the 
older ones, as often as time can be spared for 
the work.. 

One drawing lesson a week taught for in. 
terest and thought in expression, is better than 
five taught hurriedly and in a thoughtless man- 
ner. 

Correlate drawing with all work done in 
school as far as possible, use it in nature study 
as a part of the lesson for this study at the 
desk is lifeless without the aid of drawing. 

Main object—To teach the child habits of 
observation, and an appreciation of the beanti- 
ful in life. and an understanding of drawing 
and color in relation to things material and 
useful. and necessary to the life and comfort 
of civilized man. 


DISCIPLINE 


KATE STEVENS, Montem Street School, London, England 


One of the first things imperative on taking 
charge of a class or school is to obtain good 
order, the first thing, even at the cost of let- 
ting other things go for a time, for the whole 
of a teacher’s future career depends on her 
ability to keep her class in good discipline, 
and the start counts for very much. In deal- 
ing with children in masses disciplinary meas- 
ures are to promote the welfare of the whole, 
though the individual will in turn receive at- 
tention. No child must feel itself by its bad 


behavior to be taking up more time of the 
teacher than is given to the well-behaved child. 
There is a type of child that must by fair 
means or foul gain attention and _ notoriety, 
and who presents one of the worst problems 
in school discipline. 

The teacher must have delegated to him due 
authority by the principal or superintendent to 
enforce it when necessary. I know of no bet- 
ter motto to give to young teachers than the 
words: “In quietness and in confidence shall 
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be your strength.” There must be due prepa- 
ration of the mechanical part of the day’s rou- 
tine, of the subject matter of instruction, a 
due feeling of responsibility and realization of 
the work, and then quiet persistence in the 
keeping of the rules, as few as may be at first, 
in a confident expectancy that of course all 
wish to do well and to co-operate for the good 
of the whole, especially in the higher classes. 
Teachers often fail as disciplinarians by a 
timid or apologetic mien—and inward fear of 
disorder or disobedience—or a faint hope that 
they will be good.” This by the law of sug- 
gestion has its effect on the pupils, and there 
will generally be found some bold spirits who 
will fulfil the dread of the teacher. So much 
depends upon a right start. Some try by 
preaching, or coaxing, or promising rewards; 
others again begin as martinets—make a num- 
ber of irritating rules that really suggest ways 
of disorder or disobedience. Some _ threaten 
and so rouse a spirit of antagonism. The 
more matter-of-fact way in which a teacher 
can begin,—as if he were sure of himself and 
the ultimate result—the better. Confidence in 
the good will and integrity of the class goes 
a long way towards making the majority of 
the pupils desire to live up to the expectations 
formed of them. Children have a keen sense 
of justice and fair play, therefore a teacher 
“must be just and fear not.” The teacher must 


have great persistence, for she is bound to win. 


if she keeps steadily on insisting on orderly 
behavior and thorough systematic work and 
preparation. She must never “fuss” on the one 
hand, nor, above all, “nag” on the other hand. 
A little quiet humor or good-natured banter 
goes a long way, but ill-natured sarcasm is 
quite out of place, and, if used, is likely to 
rankle long in the mind of the sufferer. Good 
an even temper is a great aid to discipline. 
When the pupil knows what to expect—not 
finding sometimes leniency in the breaking or 
(sregarding of a rule. and again severe rep- 
rimand or punishment for the same offences. 
If a teacher is known to be bad-tempered, it 
becomes a sport to the worst sort of children 
aggravate her into an unseemly display of 
te per. It is bad practice to get into a habit 
of threatening penalties, especially when not 


te 


enforced or forgotten. It is sometimes well to 
vaguely say: “Something disagreeable is like- 
ly to happen if such and such a cause again 
occurs.” This leaves the teacher free to suit 
the kind or type of punishment to the particu- 
lar offender, as what would be punishment to 
one child might lead to a coveted notoriety on 
the part of another. But having once defi- 
nitely threatened—given the repeated offence 
—the punishment must be honestly carried 
out, and as soon as possible after the offence. 

We must not fail to notice the great power 
of suggestion, which properly handled is one 
of our most effective forces for schoo] manage- 
ment. Speaking broadly, there are two types 
of discipline—the military or martinet and 
self-government, with 
grades, 

The tirst used to be, as a rule, the only type 
of schoo] discipline. We thought of children 
as wild, untamed colts, sent to school to be 
broken in. Arbitrary commands demanded 
prompt and unquestioning obedience or the 
punishment was swift, sharp, and severe. The 
emblem of the schoolmaster’s office was the rod, 
birch, or ferule. No one dared officially to 
complain of the severity of these punishments, 
as they were considered to be necessary to the 
pupil’s welfare or even salvation. In the nine- 
teenth century more humane methods began to 
prevail. Authors like Charles Dickens took 
up the matter and exposed in all their hideous- 
ness many abuses of the school. Before this 
Pestalozzi and Froebel had brought in a 
gentler and more humane spirit in Switzer- 
land and Germany. The result was that a 
very much Jess harsh form of discipline pre- 
vailed; severe thrashings were less common, 
and given only by persons with properly-dele- 
gated authority. The system still lingers in a 
few elementary schools, where most of the me- 
chanical routine is the subject of drills, as pen 
or pencil drill, book or slate drill, desk and 
line drill, and for girls sewing or knitting drill 
were till quite lately in vogue. 

Usually as the pupils advance in power of 
self-discipline more and more is left to their 
honor and responsibility, and as a rule the 
highest class is given privileges and responsi- 
bilities not allowed to the rest of the school, 


many intermediate 
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and which they invariably prize and guard, 
and woe betide the one of their number who 
endangers those privileges through some 
thoughtless or heinous conduct! The more of 
self-government and _ self-discipline that can 
be introduced into, and becon.e the ideal of the 
upper part of a school, the more efficient and 
powerful will be that school in preparing its 
pupils for future life and work. In the lower 
classes of the school more emphasis may 
rightly be laid upon the military type of dis- 
cipline—-quick, prompt, unquestioning obedi- 
ence should become a fixed habit. “Thou shalt” 
should prevail, and not “Thou shalt not.” 
The positive side should be emphasized. 


rather than the negative. Fear must only be 


appealed to when other ways fail. This is the 
period when corporal punishment, if used. 
should be given. The reasoning faculties are 
not yet developed, so moral suasion—which js 
so powerful at a later period when corporal 
punishment would be disastrous—cannot well 
be used. 

Corporal punishment is given on two sepa- 
rate counts: (1) To punish breaches of rules 
or other school faults, as disobedience, insu! 
ordination, impertinence, moral faults; (2) as 
an incentive to work, as often carelessness, }azi- 
ness, indifference, or cheating at lessons. Wher 
used, it should be swift, sure, and known to be 
the effect of a given cause.—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


AIMS IN DISCIPLINE 


LIZZIE B. BRADSHAW 


There is no subject so extensive in its rela- 
tion to education as that of discipline. In 
every school from the old field to the well 
regulated high school, from the kindergarten 
to the college, discipline is a problem worthy 
of the most careful study. Of its necessity no 
one will argue. Its meaning is as varied as 
the field in which it plays its part, and almost 
indefinable in character. Let us say it is the 
training of youths in habits that produce the 
least friction in their present surrounding, and 
the greatest power for usefulness in the fu- 
ture. Its purpose we see is two-fold: for pres- 
ent expediency; for future reserve. If one of 
these must be subordinated to the other, al- 
ways sacrifice the present to the future. 

To one who is seeking a clearly defined plan 
for establishing better discipline in his school, 
the following words will seem. an utter blank: 
and vet should T or any one, however learned, 
attempt to formulate an ideal system of dis- 
ciplining any grade of school, it would be 
adopted by none. This goes to prove how in- 
capable one is of preseribing for another. The 
situation must ever be taken into consideration. 
The problem of discipline must be solved by 
each one separately. Suggestions, however, are 
helpful in determining the ends to be attained, 


and thereby in stimulating the thought toward 
finding a means for that end. The means 
may be many, but they should in every in- 
stance be prompted by the same motive—that 
of unselfish interest in the child. 

Probably the most puzzling feature of disci 
pline to some is not what rules to adopt, but 
how to secure obedience to them, or in other 
words what course to take in the most disa- 
greealble of all school duties, the inflicting of 
punishments. Punishments must differ for 
ditterent offences, for different conditions, for 
different intentions on the part of the child: 
so each teacher must be both jury and judge: 
nevertheless all should be guided by the same 
principle—that of using the best means for 
preventing the recurrence of the deed, and 
not that of vengeance. “He acted exceedingly 
rudely and he certainly deserves a whipping.” 
we hear a fellow-teacher: but oh, how seldom! 
We hear the words: “I think this punishment 
will »-ost surely and speedily bring the cul- 
prit to the path of right and inspire a proper 
respect for authority.” Let not him who pun- 
ishes in anger as a just retribution think the 
child will be blind to his meaningless. motive- 
less act. Mercy as well as.justice must some- 
times be used in the school room. “Mercy.” 
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use the words of the great English poet, 
esseth him that gives and him that takes. 
|\, mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes the 
uroned monarch better than his crown.” Foa 
- says, “Patience is a virtue in all men; but 
shines with greatest lustre in men of au- 
rity.” 
Yet even patience sometimes ceases to be a 
tue. Wilful disobedience cannot be ignored. 
Ihe disagreeable correction is unavoidable. 
But in all punishment the child must be made 
inderstand that love for him prompts the 
an interest in his future manhood. To 
pare the results of wise methods of disci- 
ne with lack of loving interest, and loving 
uierest without proper regard for system, I 
ight illustrate by the example of two of my 
former teachers, both dear in memory. One 
lad rules, none too rigid, for the good of the 
vle school, though to which in our former 
freedom and over-indulgence we had been un- 
wccustomed ; she enforced these rules by penal- 
s none too severe, nor too frequent. Yet 
such a spirit of superiority, such a lack of sym- 
pathy seemed combined with the justice, that 
though love for school, and to a reasonable de- 
gree, fondness for learning were instilled in 
the young minds. Neither teacher was a fail- 
re; they were in fact two of the best that were 
mine. Their examples merely serve to show 
how one may profit by the ideas of another, 
en by those of an inferior in most respects. 
Love for childhood must be the foundation 
pon which we build, but if we get no further 
won the hearts of none. Instead of cheer- 
obedience, a rebellious spirit followed. 
ups of students discussed their grievances 
recess, and tell-tales pleaded their cause be- 
fond parents at home. Though this 
her did much to organize effective disci- 
in the school, she went about her duties 
raised, and at the end retired unlamented. 
(he other teacher to whom I allude was of 
opposite temperament. All realized con- 
lly her utter devotion to her little school. 
vere drawn toward her in bonds of loyalty. 
v few habits of self-restraint and submis- 
to the rights of others were acquired, 
‘trneture is of little good. “By wisdom is 


a house founded, and indeed it takes wisdom, 
clear insight, and careful study, to lay the 
plans of disciplining a school. We must learn 
from the experience of others, yet be an imi- 
tator of no one, lest we copy one’s faults. 

Of no little importance in governing a 
school, is learning to govern ones-self. Chi! 
dren are by nature great imitators. They ar 
apt to reflect as a nirror the image cast upon 
them. Some things are better taught by ex- 
ample than precept. As well as studying the 
examples of other teachers, a teacher must also 
study herself. If her reproaches consist of 
loud threats, open contentions, and displays 
of anger, can she expect to train the child to 
be meek and submissive? 

A teacher must always be young in mind and 
heart. She must not forget her own childhood 
too much to see faults from the child’s point 
of view. The child’s motive instead of the deed 
must sometimes determine whether justice or 
mercy shall be administered. By looking into 
the past one can often perceive the success or 
failure of certain punishment; not always the 
one that checked the restless spirit most speed- 
ilv, unless at the same time it created a desire 
for improved conduct, a respect for authority. 


“Would you check the flowing river, 
Thinking it will cease to flow? 
Onward it must go forever, 

Better teach it where to go.” 

Still the teacher must become acquainted 
with the disposition of each child, before she 
can lead it into safer paths. Study the child, 
not so much to discover the defects and blem- 
ishes that mar its human nature, as to learn 
the possibilities that await vour guiding hand 
to spring into existence. Never lose confidence 
in children. bunt rather strive to have them 
come un to the ideal that is in your mind. 

Discipline in the school room is character 
building of the men and women of the future. 
Only a tireless, unselfish interest in the work 
ean give the impetus for the task. Wisdom 
for the duty must be gained by a careful sur- 
veillance of past products, by self-criticism of 
the builder, the teacher, by thorough study of 
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the material, childhood. And ever must be kept 
in mind the key-note of all good discipline— 
that “Love shall cover a multitude of sins.” 

In this age of reforms, one must not dis- 
miss the subject of a proposed change without 
giving careful consideration to its claims. 

It is obvious, on the other hand, that one 
should not adopt such proposed changes un- 
til after still more careful scrutiny of the 
grounds which led to the original adoption of 
the usage, for only by this can we discover how 
it is that those grounds are no longer valid 


against the removal of the usage whose rig)it 
to exist is challenged. 

Change is not reform, unless it secures or 
assists in securing better results from the 
whole system. 

It is easy to detect small evils and suggest 
reforms of those evils, provided one leaves out 
of view the demands of all the other phases 
of the system. But only those reforms de- 
serve to be adopted, which make the whole 
more efficient. 


The QUESTION of RECESS 


W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


THE REASON FOR RECESS 

The recess as it exists and has existed, is 
the suspension or intermissfon in the work of 
the pupil, arranged to take place at or near 
the middle of the forenoon session of three 
hours and similarly in the afternoon session. 

Within the school the pupil is supposed to 
be under a severe strain of discipline and at- 
tention to study. Regularity, punctuality, si- 
lence, conformity to rules as to sitting or 
standing—strict self-control on the part of the 
pupil, and a forced attention to his lesson or 
the recitation of his fellow pupils or the ex- 
planation of the teacher—all this produces a 
great tension of physical and mental powers. 
If it were continued too long, congestion would 
be produced, affecting the heart or brain of the 
digestive functions or some local nerve centre. 
Past experience noting this fact has en- 
deavored to avoid the danger by establishing 
the recess. The pupils are all dismissed from 
the school building and reroved from the 
school restraints for an interval of a few min- 
utes. The pupil leaves the close air of the 
school room and rushes out into the pure air 
suddenly relieved from the cramp of musccles 
in sitting in a particular position on a hard 
seat, and relieved likewise from the cramp of 
nervous energy that has been diverted from 
natural functions of digestion, circulation and 





secretion, and concentrated on the conscious 
processes of attention and obedience to the 
external commands of the teacher or to his 
own self-imposed industry. 

The chief use of the recess is its complete 
suspension of the tension of the will power and 
the surrender to caprice for a brief interval. 
Any form of calisthenics or gymnastic exer- 
cises is, therefore, a diversion of the recess 
from its normal function. It is the substitu- 
tion of one kind of tension of the will for an- 
other, as we shall attempt to show when we 
consider what the proposed reform will re- 
place recess with. 

It is clear that the question of justifying the 
recess as it exists, must be settled affirmatively 
by establishing the necessity for this relaxation 
of mental and bodily tension of school as of- 
ten as once in an hour or an hour and a half. 
or in the negative by the demonstration that 
a longer interval of tension will answer quite 
as well. 

(a) If schools were held one session per 
day and lasted from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing until four in the evening without inter- 
mission of any kind, it is easy to see that there 
would be a flagrant abuse of the health and 
strength of the body. The advocates of change 
do not recommend that. 

(b) Ifthe school held two sessions per day. 
of one hour or one hour and a half each, it is 
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jually clear that there need be no recess 
thin either session of the school. 

(c) But for a session of three hours. or 
even two hours, most teachers now hold that 
there ought to be, for voung children, a recess 

irly in the middle of it. Besides this, the 
terval between the forenoon and afternoon 
The re 


minutes 


sions should be an hour at least. 
should be from ten to twenty 

gy. All concede that the age of the pupil 
very important in determining this ques 
(1) For children of the kindergarten. 

ved from three to five years, there must be 
t only a recess every hour, or at least every 
ety minutes, but there must be willingness 
permit the children to go out of the school 
room at other times. (2) Again at the age ot 
or six years, the time of confinement to 
ork should be brief, but there may and 
ould be more strictness in controlling the 
iprice or casual necessity of the pupil. (3) 
For pupils in high schools or in the higher 
sses of the grammar schools there may be a 


; 


vo hour’s session without recess. 
HYGIENIC REASONS 


Those who propose to abolish recess, seem 
‘ir arguments to ignore the validity of 
obvious physical reasons for its establish 

nt. and to advocate the change on the 
g nds of convenience and of moral results. 
argued that the recess is a serious draw 
n the way of preserving the tone of dis 
e in the school room. It is also injurious 
e morals of the pupils by reason of the 
that the pupil associates with his fellow 
thout restraint. and may or must see 
of a worse character than himself and 
There has been a 


ng that association with others should he 


much evil of them. 


select and that “to turn out together into 
100] vard, several hundred bovs is morally 
rerous.”’ 
\dmitting some force in this moral argu 
against recess. we insist that the original 
ns for its establishment were physical 
and thet the new plan proposed does 
meet them. 


The physical reasons are im- 


EDUCATION W7 
perative; the moral reasons are only compara 
Abolish recess and | 


children attempt to sit for two and three 


live and not decisive. 


hours under the coustraint of the school room 
and the physical svstem will suffer such in 
juries that life-long inconveniences will result 

Phe tension of the will requisite to perfor: 
properly the requirements of school discipline 
and instruction, is such as to withdraw the 
nervous energy from those great centers of 


cretion and circulation of the tomach, 1 


heart. the liver, the kidh evs, the | ngs Ce 
gestion, as before said, is easily initiated an 
f continued will produce functional derange 
ments connected with the organs of cvestio 


and circulation. The seeds of indigestion. re 


nal weakness, liver complaint. constipation. 
even of fearful scourges like Brieht’s disease 
may he sown in the Ss} stem In early veal hy 
injudicious confinen ent in the school root 
We have been told. it i: 
experiment in the abolition of the recess estal) 


true, that mract i 


lishes the fact that no inconvenience Never 
follows from it. 

But how is this fact established? The 
juries of over-tension do not appear at once 
The fearful weaknesses that result from neg 
lecting the calls of nature are not perceived a 
rectly. Pupils will not confess 


even to the 
parents their own cases of suffering under er 
forced restraints and neglect to attend to thes 
calls. 


one collect evidence of this sort 


Only in conversation with aclults 


Abolish recess and within a few veas Liv 
medical profession would trace to their sour 
in the school room many disorders in the f 
tions of the glandular svstem The react 
produced against this ill-considered reform 
recesses would sween it awav ina hurr ne of 


onuiay riclierr at aut 
But we are told that the phvsical require 
ments are well looked after in this propose 


reform. The periodicity in the funetions of 


t he ecretoryv glands is a) he provided for 
ceneral regulation allowing the pupils to 


leave the room whenever thev wish to Thi 
of the aholition of recess con 
Here comes difficult, 


fj ids more &% i] to re 
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the advocate 
cede to he necessary. 
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sult from this indiscriminate permission to go 
out during the school-time than from all other 
sources combined. Every teacher of experi- 
ence will support my testimony on this point 
with his own. It is a constant temptation to 
the frivolous pupil and demoralizing to a high 
degree. He will find it convenient to leave the 
room whenever he wishes to avoid a recitation 
or any unpleasant duty. But we are told that 
this evil need not be tolerated; the children 
need not be allowed to go out indiscriminately. 
If, however, the teacher is to be constantly in- 
terrupted in the course of other work, with 
the problem of deciding what cases are neces- 
sitous and what ones are not, then all other 
work will suffer, and even yet many serious 
mistakes may occur. The least impatience at 
interruption will have the effect of a general 
restriction. A cross word in response to the 
child’s request deters him from asking again 
on another occasion, and he prefers self-denial. 
The restriction placed on free going out, 
adopted to prevent the abuse of the privilege 
by the roguich or vicious, results in holding 
back the timid, modest, retiring pupil who is 
eagerly intent on winning the teacher’s good 
will. Such will suffer excruciating torment 
rather than draw attention to themselves by 
leaving the room or by asking permission to 
do so. Even a look of inquiry from the teacher 
is too much for such pupils to bear. Hence, 
not knowing the serious evils resulting, the 
most exemplary pupils will lay a foundation 
for the life-long physical weaknesses already 
hinted at. 

All this would result from changing a cus- 
tom which long usage has sanctioned. By the 
recess as it exists, necessities are provided for, 
without questioning the pupil, without dis- 
criminating as to his wants. A general recess 
provides for all cases and all will take advant- 
age of it. Abolish general recess, and it must 
be compensated for by an indiscriminate per- 
mission to leave the school-room at pleasure, 
or else by a discrimination which is both in- 
delicate and a sure cause of physiological evil. 
There is enough in this phase of the physiolo- 
gical question to condemn the new theory. 


NEED OF RELAXATION 


The next physical need is refaxation; the 
pupil neeus to stretch his cramped muscles and 
send the blood in torrents through his limbs, 
which become torpid with unuse while he has 
been sitting or standing for the school exer- 
cises. ‘The pupil is in want of fresh air, and of 
the deep inflation of the lungs that exercise 
in the open air gives. He ought to use his 
voice, too. The reformers propose to substi- 
tute calisthenics for the purpose of supplying 
all these wants. They will throw open the 
windows and let in fresh air; they will have a 
system of well-devised movements which will 
give the needed circulation of the blood, etc. 

Calisthenic exercise serves a good place in 
the school room, but its most important func- 
tion is not a physiological one. It is true that 
the blood is caused to circulate more vigor- 
ously through the limbs and those parts of 
the body that have become partly torpid with 
sitting or standing still. But the chief de- 
mand upon the pupil in the calisthenic exer- 
cise is a requirement of him to strain his at- 
tention and exercise his will. It is a will- 
training to a greater extent than physiological 
training. The great distinction between work 
and play is this one: in play the mind is spon- 
taneous, governed entirely by its own individ- 
uality; in work the will-power is exercised to 
conform its individuality to some externally 
prescribed course of action. Calisthenic ex- 
ercise is severe work, and not by any means a 
relaxation. But the child needs a relaxation. 
and not merely a change of work, although the 
change is of some benefit. The exercise of the 
limbs, in accordance with a prescribed form- 
nla, is not the thing that nature requires. 

What has the child been doing? Consider 
it again: He has been exercising his will in 
the four directions of self-control; to be regu- 
lar, punctual, silent and industrious, now giv- 
ing his attention to the mastery of some sub- 
ject by himself, and anon, following with 
alertness and critical acumen the recitation of 
some fellow pupil, or some explanation or di- 
rection by the teacher. Calisthenics does not 
afford relief to the will-power. We have seen 
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that all exercise of the will in the act of fixed 
and unremitting attention has a powerful in- 
fluence over the digestive, circulatory and se- 
cretory functions of the body. This influence, 
if not intermitted, will cause derangement of 
each and all these. A run in the open air, a 
saunter at will, or a vigorous game with one’s 
fellows, free from restraint or authority—any 
exercise, in short, of the spentaneous choice of 
the pupil, will give this desirable relief to the 
heart, the stomach, the glands, and the ganglia. 
Once in two hours for older persons and once 
in one hour or one hour and a half for chil- 
dren from three to twelve years, is not too 
often. The recess covers the physiological de- 
mands as no other device has done or can do. 


THE MORAL ARGUMENT 


The moral argument in favor of the abolish- 
ment of the recess does not bear careful inves- 
tigation enough to justify so serious a viola- 
tion of the principles of physical education. 

in the first place it is obvious that the recess 
does not furnish an opportunity to form ac- 
quaintances to such an extent as the association 
in coming and going to and from school, morn- 
ing, noon, or night. In those cases where the 
noon hour is passed by the pupil at school, 
he is thrown together with others, with leisure 
on his hands for forming friendships. In the 
recess everything is comparatively hurry and 
confusion, and there is very little opportunity 
for the growth of intimacy. It must be kept 
in mind that it is close attachments, and not 
mere passing acquaintances, that do injury to 
the morals—the cases in which bad boys of 
strong individuality attract weaker compan- 
ions that are the dangerous cases. The recess 
is not the place where this species of mischief 
is accomplished to any degree. In the recess 
the pupil is in the presence of the whole school, 
and each individual is giving vent to his pent- 

inclinations and impulses, and there is a 

't of protection from the danger of one in- 

idual in the sheer multitude of individuals 
which surround him. 

If there is anything in the moral argument 
against recess, it holds with stronger force 


against association at noon and in coming and 
going to and from school. But, it may be in- 
quired, ought this linited association to be 
prevented‘ Is not the school valuable in this 
very feature,—that it brings together young 
people under such limitations and restraints 
aus to permit and encourage reaction against 
evil influences ¢ 


THE FLOWER-POT THEORY 


The flower-pot theory of nurture has not 
received its justification at the hands of the 
history of education. The laisse faire system 
may be conceded to be worse, but that does not 
warrant us in adopting the discarded educa- 
tional device of seclusion and non-social nur 
ture. The cloister would do, if there were no 
other human institutions that had a divine 
mission. In the history of the Christian 
church there was an evolution through the 
stages of the anchoritic to the monastic modes 
of holy living; then came a great reform 
through the Dominicians and Franciscans in 
the 13th century, and seclusion came to be re- 
garded as less holy than labor with. and for, 
one’s fellow-man. Mere personal salvation by 
means of isolation from human life and its 
temptations was found to generate the mortal 
sins of slothfulness, gluttony, and their train. 
while the celestial virtues of hope and charity 
were dwarfed for want of occasion for exer- 
cise. 

Man’s life is worth living when he builds 
institutions.—only in the institutional life does 
he achieve a holy life. The family. civil so- 
ciety, the state, the church, these from the 
ascending series of cardinal institutions, the 
church being the one which continues through 
into all future life. 

According to the flower-pot theory of edu- 
eation, the individual shall not learn to know 
himself through seeing himself magnified and 
reflected in detail by his fellows. so that he 
shall come to sure self-knowledge nor shall! he 
learn to preserve his individuality from the 
whirling vortex of another’s individuality. 
Hence he shall be doubly weak: weak m his 
ability to resist evil and weak in his ability to 
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diserimanate the drawings and influence of strong morai character, do not isolate him, but 

the good from the evil influence of the evil teach him to come out unscathed from tempta 

and wieke tion. The school, like all opportunities of 
One of the chief means of protection from life, is a place abounding in temptations, but 

personal influence and its false attractions, is it has unusual safeguards against corruptio1 


the very mitiltittide of ndividuals in ones eir 
cle of a (gttaintal One condemns in another 
What one permit n himself: hence arises a 
public opinio herein each one helps all and 


all help each. Vice pecial, while virtue 


POSsesse ren { mid universality in its 
very CONSTITUTIO Hence it happens that ~) 
clety is moral its general or pervading in 
flue «, \ seri of ind duals do not possess 
all the same cee; and they do not approve 
the vice of « ) other where it produces 11 

convenience to themselves. It is of the na 

ture of viee to arise fron elfishness elfish 

ness being the root of sin and immoral selfish 
hes hbemg the root of in and immorality. 
Selfishine infi-social in its very nature. 


Therefore, in the long run, every form of in 
inorality meets opposition from one’s fellow 
men, The fact that thi ocial disapprobation 
is not clirect and immediate, is the reason why 
there are danges in contact with the world 


AS well direct benefit from it. 
rity SC TLOOT MORALLY HELPFUL 


It Is, ther Pore, not pos ible to avoid dangers 
in the education of youth, by seclusion. But 
the true « rse to watch and help the child 


against too trong attractions which he er 


counters. The school helps this counteracting 
influence powerfully In the school room there 
is exhibifed dailv a trial of strength and skill 
Im overcoming obstacles to the knowledge of 
truth. Each pupil struggles himself, and be- 


holds the struggles of his feilows. The spe 
tacle of this struegle for the mastery of know! 
edge and power of comprehension is a highly 
Self-control is 


the basis. obedience to the right authority is 


meral influence on the pupil. 


the meat The cardinal virtues of the school 
room are regularity, punctuality, silence and 
industry. These school room virtues reinforce 
ali other virtues 


To edneate a vouth so that he shall have a 


Lhe watchful eve of the teacher is likely to 
discover tendencies before they have ripened 
into vices. ‘The teacher guards first; the pa 
ent guards secondiy; the whole family influ 
ence is exerted in behalf of the individual, and 
the power of the chureh supports the good ir - 
flrve nce, 

To preserve one’s self good and pure amidst 
evil surroundings is to attain a moral charac- 
ter to be pre served from evil character by se 
clusion is to remain innocent, it is true, but 


it 1s not at all to gain a moral character. 
CONCLUSIONS 


To sum up our reflections then: The recess 
has been established by the practical wisdom 
of the past school management. and it seems 
to meet certain physiological requirements of 
the young and growing individuals for whom 
It IS ApPpo nted in a better manner than any 
other device yet proposed can do. 

The moral argument used against recess ap 
plies against association in coming to school 
and returning from it, as well as in the remain 
ing at the noon intermission, but it is not a 
force against recess because this is the onl\ 
interval where the pupil is out of school and 
yet completely under the control of the teacher. 

The fact that quarrels occur at recess proves 
its Importance. There is no greater lesson to 
learn than the lesson of peaceable combination 
with one’s fellows—how to get along with 
them without quarreling. In the well super- 
vised recess the boy learns not to be a prig who 
turns up his nose at his fellows and says, “I 
am better than you.” 

The teacher has no other opportunity so 
good as the recess wherein to teach the pupils 
to treat one another politely by repressing the 
rudeness, personal violence, profanity and ob- 


scenitv that will break out. but must be eradi- 
cated. Before school, after school, and at the 
noon intermission, the province of the teach- 
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authority overlaps that of the parent, and 


power of the teacher is lamed. 


But even were the influence of the recess 
immoral and dangerous one, still there 
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would be no choice in the matter. for the physi- 
ological reasons for its existence are impera- 


t've and final. 


The COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT AS EXAMINER of TEACHERS 


When Reuben Squaredeal was elected 
County Superintendent of Average County in 
southern Illinois, receiving 20 votes more than 
nyone else on the democratic ticket, he was 


He had 


never had experience in public affairs. Born 


very much pleased with himself. 


the country he finished the common branches 

the district school, taught a couple of terms. 
ived his money and with the help of rela 

es finished a course in a nearby college. He 
just returned after graduation when the 

emoeratic convention was about to n eet. The 
County Superintendent had in some way 
at outs with the leaders of his party who 

re looking for an available man. Some one 

ggested the name of Robert Squaredeal and 

mediately it was decreed that he should | 
nominee. 

Being elected as above stated. with a fey 

re votes than anyone else, the young mat 
vas very much elated and surprised to find 

w wonderfully popular he was. Being 

ung he gave little thought to the proposition 
hat nearly all of the votes that he received 
utside of those from his relatives were given 
to him simply because his name was on the 
ticket. He was a bright young man, inexperi- 
enced, of good intentions, of many manly 
qualities, anxious to do well. 

He attended the State Teachers’ Association 
and in conversation with a County Superin 
tendent who had served several terms he was 
‘trongly impressed with the necessity for hew- 
ig to the line in the matter of granting certi- 

ites, and adopted as a motto. “The Schools 
are for the Children.” This motto he placed 
over his roll top desk and looked at it day af- 
ter day for inspiration. The first two months 
f official term were spent in getting ac- 

nted with the duties of the office. getting 
elf adjusted to the novelty of being a 


lian Of power, visiting schools with no pat 
ticular aim in view, receiving the congratula 
tions and good wishes of his friends. 

The first examination for teachers’ certifi 
cates had been held, the papers graded with 
equal and exact justice to all, the grades sent 
out, and Saturday morning found the young 
Superintendent at his office early, seated in his 
Before him 


] 


His popular 


chair, contemplating the future. 
rose visions of future greatness. 
ity with his home people delighted him bevond 
He was thinking to himself that 


he was about the solidest mar polity illvow 


expression. 
the whole county. 

He was awakened fro his reverie by a 
thundering rap at the door He hastened all 
niles to receive the visitor. wher ! 
old Bill Politics of Grassy Lake Township 
He was the boss democrati politi an of the 
His daughter had just 
ult that 


(srassy Lake country. 
received from the mail the grossest in 
had ever come to his family from a democratic 
official, to-wit: A notice that she had failed 
The way old Bill sailed 


into the young Superintendent and gave him 


in the examination. 


i piece of his irritated mind was enough to 
make ones hair stand on end. “Here.” said 
old Bill, “is more than I will stand. T have 
been working for the democratic partys for 40 
vears and never asked anything in my life. 
If I wanted one of my boys appointed bailiff. 
the Sheriff would do it for me or any other 
county officer wonld do anything I might ask. 
but here comes you blank little upstart and in- 
sults me by refusing to give my daughter a 
certificate. You've got to write one out for 
her and do it quick or by the Eternal I'll fix 
vou the next time vou run.” 

In vain did the voung Superintendent en- 
deavor to show him that the schools are for the 
children: in vain did he seek to show him that 
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his daughter's scholarship was a way below 
the standard; in vain were all of his endeavors 
to satisfy old Lill without the certificate and 
as a result old Bill left the office and went out 
into the world to proclaim the villainy of the 
new County Superintendent. 

The door had hardly closed behind him 
when in walked Patrick O'Reilly, a leading 
citizen of Irish Township, and greeted the 
Superintendent with these words, “And so yez 
give my Mikey a certificate because 


- 


wouldn’t 
he was a little short in figgers; and a better 
bye than Mikey niver lived. I simply come 
to give vou warnin that unless you do better 
by the bye than that you'll not get an Irish 
vote whenever you come again.” And with 
that he bolted out the door evidently trying 
to be moderate in the expression of his wrath. 

And Satan came also, in the person of Col. 
Blunderbuss, Chairman of the Republican 
County Central Committee, carrying in his 
hand a report of failure sent to his daughter. 
Says the Colonel, “So you are running this 
ottice to get even in politics, are you. My 
daughter is a blank sight better scholar than 
you are and I'll just give you ten days to give 
her a certificate or I'll expose you in the pa- 
pers, do you hear?” and out he went. 

The next caller of the day was a red faced 
man from one of the remote townships who 
had driven 20 miles to express to the County 
Superintendent his indignation. In a high- 
keyed voice he said, “And this is the way you 
pay me back for keepin you over night when 
you was out campaignin. You’re the most un- 
grateful dog that ever held office and I am 
done with you and done forever. We didn’t 
put vou in office to refuse to give a certificate 
to my daughter and I want you to understand 
that.” 

Solomon Rusty next paid his respects. He 
had held a certificate in the county for 15 
years; had been teaching school, so to speak, 
every year during that time in country schools; 
was 15 vears behind the times in appearance, 
scholarship and everything that went to make 
a teacher. He came to plead that he was rusty 
on the common branches as he had not been 
expecting to be called upon to take an examin- 


ation; and when the Superintendent gave him 
to understand that his only recourse would be 
to attend some Normal School so as to improve 
his scholarship, he left the office declaring that 
the new Superintendent was just trying to 
drive out all of the oldest and best teachers in 
the county because he was afraid they might 
want to run for Superintendent. 

And then came Silas Humbug who never 
had been possessed of scholarship or fitness to 
teach, but at one time he had attended college 
He had talked about his college 
course from one end of the county to another. 
Talked about his ability as a school teacher, 
his scholarship, his knowledge generally, un- 
til the people absorbed the idea that ne was a 


six weeks. 


very Wise man, whereas in fact he was very 
much otherwise. He had written a letter to 
the Superintendent asking to be relieved from 
taking the examination, and the young Super- 
intendent counted up seventeen gross errors in 
the two pages of his letter. So when the Su- 
perintendent informed him that he must take 
an examination, he left the office with indig- 
nation, declaring he would never submit to 
any such humiliation, but that he would be 
heard from in the future. 

And just before closing the office for the 
evening in walked a timid girl, pale faced, sad, 
forlorn, dejected. In the tenderest tones she 
told of the effort she had made to prepare her- 
self for teaching; that her mother was sick; 
that the children had scarcely enough food; 
that she must do something for a livelihood, 
and if there was any help the Superintendent 
could give her since she had failed in the ex- 
amination she would be grateful indeed. And 
when her little speech was finished tears came 
to her eyes and she sobbed as if her heart 
would break. The young Superintendent was 
now passing through the severest ordeal of his 
life. He was moved with compassion and as 
she sobbed he commenced arranging the books 
on his desk in order that he might have 4 
chance to turn his head and wipe away a tear. 
With all that he had gone through this ordeal 
was too much for him and he was about to go 
over and say, “Yes, my child, I will give you 
a certificate,” when the motto above his desk 
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aught his eye—‘The Schools are for the 
Children.” He stood and pondered; then 
valking over to the young lady he said, “Do 
not ery. Go home now and come to see me 
Monday morning.” A ray of hope brightened 
up her face as she left the room. 

Robert Squardeal locked his door immedi- 
ately, left the court house through the rear 
door: went through back streets to his board- 
ing house: entered his room and locked the 
door. All of his air castles had tumbled down. 
Instead of being the most popular man in the 
county as he had vainly thought in the morn- 
ing, in the evening he was depressed with the 
thought that he had lost the Irish vote; that 
the Chairman of the Republican Committee 
would commence to abuse him in the papers; 
that all of the old teachers would turn against 
him: that the Democratic politicians of two 
townships were henceforth his life-long ene- 


mies, and all because he was refusing what was 
in his power to grant, certificates. And there 
was that broken-hearted girl whose living de- 
pended upon it. He ate no supper, walked up 
and down his room until a late hour, retired, 
tossed and tumbled, trying to find comfort, 
trying to determine what course to pursue. 
Even in the darkness of the night the motto 
was before his eves—*The Schools are for the 
Children.” Will he stand steadfast to his 
motto or will he seek to save himself from po- 
litical destruction, or to relieve the distress of 
the unfortunate, by granting certificates to 
those not qualified to receive them? In the 
darkness of the night he is valiantly doing 
battle with self. Upon the issues of that bat 
tle will depend whether he shall be a man of 
power or a non-entity. May the gods preserve 
him. 
—Onr or Thr 1. 


SUGGESTIONS ON the COUNTY INSTITUTE 


S. H. HALL, Super ntendent Cayuga School 


CONDITIONS 


The purpose, plan and character of the insti- 
tute are determined by the conditions to be 
met, and its success is measured largely by the 
favorable or unfavorable conditions under 
which it is held. On the average, twenty-five 
per cent. of the teachers each year are begin- 
ners, and another twenty-five per cent. have 
taught but one year. These have had little or 
no professional study or training, and none of 
the liberalizing and strengthening value of 
college study. They are not familiar with the 
broad outlines of the principles of teaching 
and schoo] management. Thev are largely em- 
pyricists, and are apt to follow fads, which 
seem to promise deliverance from the bewild- 
ering details which has made teaching a grind 
instead of a high and holy purpose. Thev 
ire willing students. but they are more or less 
timid in the presence of more experienced 
teachers. Every county has a few normal or 

!lege graduates, and perhaps one or more 


capable supervisors of music. Some counties 
have many teachers with interests in common, 
as primary, gramiiar and high school teachers. 

The time of holding the institute will no 
doubt remain as at present, in the summer va- 
cation, as near the beginning of schools as pos- 
sible. At this time summer students are at 
home, those who have occupations are most at 
leisure, trustees have emploved and located 
their teachers. and the work of the institute in- 
spires the teacher to begin well. It is claimed 
for the mid-winter institute that teachers come 
fresh from their work and are more receptive. 
Sut it forces the teachers to devote their 
Christmas vacation to the institute and to ab- 
sent themselves from the State association. or 
it makes necessary another vacation for the 
schools in addition to the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas vacations. Some difficulty might be 
experienced in obtaining instructors if this 
procedure should become general. 

The best place to hold an institute is in a 
school building where library and apparatus 
and rooms for section meetings can be had, 





ee 








and where a professional atmosphere prevails. 


A church is the next best place. 
PURPOSI 


Perhaps the largest purpose of the institute 
is to inspire. A “divine discontent” should in- 
spire to a deeper purpose, transform drudgery, 
broaden culture and perhaps send the teacher 
to college. That inspiration in professional 
zeal may not expend itself in wasteful ways, 
the institute should seek to direct the teacher in 
pedagogical lines definite enough to be usable. 
We may hope that the higher professional 
and scholastic preparation demanded by recent 
laws will make some of this work less neces- 
sary within a few years, but conditions that 
now exist should not be neglected for glowing 
rhetoric or for theories which as yet may not 
have had the sanction of experience. Carrying 
this idea a little further, the teacher in the iso 
lated school room where she has never had the 
advantage of close supervision should have the 
benefit of the instructor’s more extended ex- 
pericnce and broader outlook in the solution 
of some of the practi ‘ud problems of the schoo! 
room. The instructor should, of course, be one 
who has had such experience. Culture and 
social life find their place in the institute be- 
cause of their pleasure to the teacher, and be 
cause of their liberalizing and uplifting infl- 
ence on the isolated school and its community. 


CHARACTER OF THE WORK 


The county institute is no place for fads, or 
for untried or slightly tested theories. Only 
those who are well grounded in fundamentals 
can endure these things. Let such subjects 
prove their right to a place in the school room 
before the older members of the family vield 
their seats to them. We are only too familiar 
with a generation of bad spellers. poor read- 
ers and dawdling, inaccurate students of 
arithmetic for the sake of adolescence, experi- 
mental psychology. an unnatural nature study, 
ete. The fault is not in these subjects, which 
are good enough in their places. and in proper 
hands, but they certainly have no place in the 
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hands of the experimenter in the district or 
village school. The three R’s must remain the 
foundation of all education, and many pupils 
leave school so early that they get little else. 
lixed educational principles will always be a 
proper subject of study in the county insti- 
tute, and so will school organization and man- 
agement. ‘The beginner of to-day will be the 
leading teacher of to-morrow; his needs should 
be cousidered carefully. Work should stimu- 
late and inspire to higher aims and efforts in 
all phases of manhood and womanhood. Two 
subjects, each receiving the entire time and ef- 
fort of one instructor will make definite re- 
sults possible, and the depth of the inspiration 
may be such that it will become contagious 
among other subjects. Mother thoughts should 
be planted, whose progeny will be strong and 
healthful, and will multiply and replenish the 
teacher’s world. Educational principles should 
not be separated from their application. An 
apt illustration of a general principle to some 
subject as type work will drive it home. Its 
statement in concrete, non-technical terms will 
make it something more than lecture and de 

elamation. Jokes and funny stories have a 
place only as thev feather the arrow and make 
it go straight to the mark. 

Superintendent Kern, of Rockford, Illinois, 
has been successful with library and art exten- 
sion and study. ‘To quote his own language, 
Schoo] and Home Education, January, 1903, 
“T think the teachers do not begin to appre- 
ciate the vast possibilities in a school library 
of the right kind of books. They need a course 
of instruction in how to use books: how to 
create on interest in them on the part of the 
children; how to instruct children to take care 
of books; and how to use the school library as 
a valuable aid in the regular school work. 

“So at the annual institute a period will be 
set aside for library work and the county su- 
perintendent will attempt to direct this li- 
brary educational work. Various teachers will 
be assigned different books to read, study and 
report on the morrow. There will be discus- 
sions on how to create an interest on the part 
of the child. Why is this book valuable; what 
lessons taught in this chapter: what important 
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lagogical truth in this paragraph; how use 
- book to supplement the daily work of the 
ool; how is a certain character in the book 
v to affect daily conduct of the children, 

The reading of current literature should 
encouraged and teachers should become fa- 

uv with the best daily papers and maga- 


\nother helpful feature at the county insti- 
ie is the art exhibit with a course in reading 
art and artists. Superintendent Kern used 
number of pictures loaned by Mr. Horace 
lurner, of Boston. These were briefly dis- 
ssed by some one competent to do so, show- 
¢ their value, and how to interpret them. 
Supplemental to this Superintendent Kern 
raveled over the county following the county 
titute with a small exhibit of about on 
udred pictures. On winter afternoons the 
0! children, teachers and parents were in- 
| to some central place in each township 
were shown good pictures accompanied by 
practical talk. “Then art education will 
e begun indeed for the country school and 
farm home.” 


PLAN 


lt has been suggested that a corps of profes 
mal institute instructors for the State be 
sen who shall devote their entire time dur- 
ig the school year to this work. Many objec- 
tions to such a plan will at once arise, chief of 
lis that they would be wholly separated 
‘rom the act of teaching. and would never 
ive a chance to apply the principles which 
they would authoritatively hand out to others. 
Nor are the times auspicious for an educational 
trust. A well qualified county superintendent 
iay safely be trusted to employ competent in- 
structors. 


( 
ij 


These instructors should be employed 


iths in advance, and during the school 
r they should study the conditions exist- 
ig in the schools where they are to instruct. 
i some cases it may be possible to do this 
visiting several of the schools with the 
ity superintendent. but in most cases it 
t be done in some other way. The writer 


has had an experience as follows: Questions 
in arithmetic were prepared in such a way that 
their answers would disclose broadly the 
chief merits and defects of the work of the 
teacher. These were sent to a large number 
of teachers of a certain county with a polite 
request for answers, and the assurance that no 
confidence would be abused. <A sufficient num- 
ber of answers was received to give a valuable 
basis for discussion. In discussing the prin- 
ciples of good arithmetic teaching, the empha- 
sis was placed where it was most needed as in- 
dicated by these answers. Every teacher who 
had answered was interested from the outset, 
because she had contributed to that discussion. 
It is believed that this suggestion may help 
in the solution of the question how to over 
come the passivity of the teacher. 

section ineetings and round-tables are prov 
ng their value, and are finding increasing 
favor. In small counties. with two instructors, 
the teachers mav be divided into two sections, 
the first including those who have never 
taught and those who have taught one vear. 
In the writer’s experience this has proved to 
be a very successful section. If one or two 
well trained normal students are in the see- 
tion, they are valuable in suggesting and veri 
fying the discussion. These section meetings 
may be addressed by the instructor on subjects 
of special interest to them, or they may be- 
come round tables and informal discussions. 
These discussions should bear some relation to 
the subject of the day in the principal lee 
tures, and the subject should be announced in 
advance by the instructor. The writer has 
found that teachers when properly encouraged 
will bring to such meetings valuable questions 
which not only aid the teacher. but suggest to 
the instructor where he should place the em- 
phasis in succeeding talks. Here is the place 
for the discussion of the practical problems of 
the school room. Not the least valuable fea- 
ture of these meetings is the close contact be- 
tween teachers and instructor. These meet- 
ings may be held at the close of each day or 
half day. More than two such periods in each 
day may break the unity of the institute. In 
larger counties with more graded and high 














schools, the sections may be primary, gram- 
mar and high school. If the instructor has 
previously investigated the conditions in these 
schools as suggested above, these meetings will 
be much more valuable and interesting. 

In counties where there are several central- 
ized schools, one section may be a music sec- 
tion, attended by the most capable musicians 
of each township, and conducted by the music 
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instructor in the county institute. Methods 
of teaching and supervising music may be dis- 
cussed, and the teachers may carry these sug- 
gestions into the township institute, and con- 
duct model classes in music. This instruction 
may even take the place of music in the county 
institute for a time, and give place for some 
other subject, as drawing, art, library exten- 
sion, ete. 


HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 


E. L. SCOTT, Louisiana State University 


Orper or Worps 


In dealing with so important a topic as the 
order of words in Latin, it is our purpose not 
so much to undertake to account for the im- 
pressive and peculiar power which is inherent 
in the arrangement of words in Latin sen- 
tences, or to seek to analyze the delightful 
charm and fascination wrought by Cicero 
through his word-order in his matchless sen 
tences so exquisitely and perfectly balanced as 
to strive to impress upon our fellow teachers of 
Latin in Louisiana the necessity of developing 
in the students of Latin an adequate apprecia- 
tion of something like the value of a word be- 
cause of its place in the sentence. 

Dionysius of Tlalicarnassus in a_ special 
treatise on the order of words even claims that 
the choice of words is not of so much conse- 
quence as the order in which they are placed. 
Adams Sherman Hill in his Principles of Rhet- 
oric, gives expression to the same thought in 
the introduction to his chapter on “Arrange- 
ment.” He says, “Success in either spoken or 
written discourse depends even less upon choice 
or number of words than upon arrangement. 
In a theoretically perfect arrangement, the or- 
der of the language would distinctly indicate 
the relative importance of each constituent 
part of the composition. Of such an arrange- 
ment no human language is susceptible; but a 
writer should come as near to it as is permitted 
by the peculiarities of the language in which 
he writes.” 


The etfectiveness of arrangement of related 
ideas in discourse is but an extension of kin- 
dred principles which find their application 
in single sentences. In Allen and Greenough’s 
New Latin Grammar, p. 393, these two sen 
tences are well worth a careful study and veri- 
fication. “As a general rule the precedence of 
words in a Latin sentence is not mechanical! 
(2. e., reducible to inflexible rules), but corres- 
ponds to the prominence which a good speaket 
would mark by skilfully managed stress of 
voice. A Latin written sentence, therefore. 
has all the clearness and expression which 
could be given to a spolen discourse by. the 
best actor in English.” A reading of a typi- 
cal Ciceronian sentence is, so to speak, a treat- 
ise on the dramatic art, for nowhere else can 
be found a better illustration of the essence of 
all utterance, the action suited to the word, the 
word to the action. 

In the average school-text, but scant recog- 
nition is given to this so vital part of the studs 
of Latin. All the grammars treat with com- 
parative fulness of: WORDS, their sound. 
formation and inflection; of SENTENCES. 
the simple, the compound, the complex: of 
PROSODY: and sometimes of dialect forms 
and usages. For example. in Lane’s Latin 
Grammar of about 600 pages, if he has even 
hinted at word-order. IT have not succeeded 
in finding such references. Other grammars 
relegate this subject to the appendix. Bennett 
and Bristol’s The Teaching of Latin and 
Greek treats of many. many topics—and sub- 
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topics, but omits entirely Latin word-order. 
{he introductions to the usual school editions 

Cesar and Cicero linger on biography, 
formative influences, works, military systems, 
the institutions of the republic, state offices, 

stems of laws and courts, religions, geogra- 
phy and mythology, but treat but slightly of 
Latin word-order. D’OQoge’s Latin Composi- 

m is rather meagre on this subject. Natur- 
illy then, a great deal is left for the teacher 
of Latin to do in connection with the reading 
of Latin authors in developing this subject so 
that students can and will take hold of it 
properly. What has been said above about 
school editions of Cesar and Cicero is not in- 
tended to be in the least degree a criticism of 
the plans of these books. What is given is 
necessary, but, it seems, no provision is made 
in them to help either teachers or students, 
should either of these classes need help. May 
I repeat that the main object I have in mind 
n appealing to my fellow-teachers through 
The Review is to focus our attention a little 
more keenly and persistently on this point 
without overlooking others equally, if not 
more, important. Tolman in his Art of Trans 
lating devotes 15 pages to the order of words. 
This little book of only 79 pages (Sanborn & 
Co.) even though it does contain extracts from 
other languages besides Latin, is well worth 4 
areful reading. Weil’s The Order of Words 
in the Ancient Languages (Ginn & Co.). 
though published 22 years ago, can be of some 
help to teachers of Latin. 

While we feel sure that teachers of Latin 
will not obscure or overlook the significance of 
order of words, may it be suggested that from 
the very beginning of the pupil’s course in 
Latin and throughout the course, rather per- 
sistent care be exercised towards effecting a 
clear conception on the part of the pupils of 
the power and value of words in sentences on 
account of the place of the word. The follow- 
ing appeared in a local daily paper yesterday: 
“Mr. ————’s horse ran away with and upset 

s buggy last week, which came very nearly 

using him to lose his file.’ Of course the 
reader knows life was meant; but in complex 
omposition, the dislocation of a letter in a 


word or of a word in a sentence may not al- 
Ways be so apparent. 

A great part of the study of language must 
be a rational in addition to being an imitative 
process; so, it is perfectly feasible to seek the 
reasons for the particular order in which Latin 
words are found in the sentence. Satisfactory 
answers may not always be forthcoming, but 
this should not chill our eagerness to find out, 
to know. 
tion that in Latin the dependent word tends 


Assume, say, the general proposi- 


to precede the word on which it depends. Sup- 
pose the exceptions are as numerous as the 
cases under the rule, this does not impair the 
principle, but strengthens the consciousness 
that language is supremely flexible, variable 
and responsive to the mvriad emations, 
thoughts, and impressions of the human mind 
and soul. instead of being a thing mechanical, 
inflexible, incapable. 

Assume the proposition that the normal 
order in a Latin sentence as the beginner has 
observed, is—subject. indirect object, direct 
object, adverb. verb. which means that the na- 
tural thing is first the subject and then the ele- 
ments in the inverse order of their dependence 
on the verb, which means again that words 
nearest related tend to come closest together. 
For instance: [/ie homo amico panem liherali 
ter dat. The sentence is essentially prospec 
tive (forward-looking). The elements of 
thought are cumulative, the last element be- 
ing the verb, which bears the entire weight of 
the thought. The modifying elements precede 
the verb in the inverse order of modifvin 
power, which is a general principle of lan- 
guage; namely, that words nearest related in 
thought tend to be placed nearest together. 
“This man to his friend bread freely gives” is 
non-English, but thoroughly logical and typi- 
erally Roman. Roman character is reflected 
in it. His life is prospective: his manner of 
measuring time is with one back point fixed, 
in other respects, prospective. Ante diem 
quartum kalendas Octobres, nonas Novembres 
Idus Decembres, all stress the face-front atti- 
tude, the forward-looking idea. the prospective 
form of thinking, of living. Suspensive think- 
ing tends to hold the attention actively to the 


os 
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close. This is the plest type of Latin word- 


order, but is intensely suggestive. This is the 
colorless, or non-emotional word-order. 
Dramatic, emotional, impassioned word 
order varies under the unconscious conscious- 
ness, the artless artfulness of speaker or writer. 
just as there is ebb and flow of soul in the 
actor of the perfect type, who does without 
seeming to do, who knows without seeming to 
know a compl X personality, knowing him- 
self. the hearer and the character imperson 
ated. Sentences of this type disdain a “strat- 
ified” classification. In Latin the arrangement 
of words in sentences of this kind is deter 
mined entirely by the speaker’s sense of taste. 
tact. effect ought. and responsiveness lo 
rhythm and euphony. There is an inspiring 
fasination in studying this type of sentence 
Dr. Gildersleeve refer 


as a thought opening itself to view as we ad 


to the normal ordet 
Vance, realizing the fulne oft view only pol 
reaching the end of the sentence. On the othe 
hand the inverted order is an outburst of a 
CONSPICUOl mOovlon, or thought. qualified and 
completed A the end of the entence js ap 
proached, 


For instance, in Cicero pro M. Marcello, TX.. 
; , ’ ’ 
98 “Ob hu) ent po a certe am pera, pire 
PINCVAS Phe . (A CAANUN A alum. pudgna 
hal , 137,77 ry “ f 
NUMECPTADUER, TCE Vhiate VECTOTIAS, MonvInNentld, 
° . or 
MUECTA, rio DAOS au Vi, ntes ef leae ntes TUMORS, 


This is the ontburst type—DUMFOUNDED 
will be posteritv surely as they of the com- 
mands, provinces, the Rhine, the ocean. the 
Nile, battles without number. unbelievable vic- 
tories. monuments. gifts and triumphs hear 


and read, which are ruine.” The first and 
last words embody the essence of majesty and 
power in this sentence because of their place 
in the sentence. The non-English rendering 
is In Close imitation of the Latin and stil! isn’t 
-0 bad for effect, even if not English. 

The first word, or group of words, in this 
type of sentence serves as a brilliant headiigh, 
illuminating at once the view, into which fai! 
the clear outlines filled in as the sentence pro- 
gresses. Such first words are as headlines in 
our daily papers. ‘They are as key-words in 
the paragraph. It is not intended that the ap 
proaching and learning of Latin by acquiring 
a distinct feeling for the value of a word 
through its place shall in the least impair the 
vest usage possible in English in making the 
translation: for while reading and trenslating 
ire closely related arts and interdependent. 
till they can be considered separately. ()i 
translation, something ia be suggested at 
ome other time. 

In conclusion, it may be added that the full 
use of the imagination to aid in making rea! 
the setting of the thought is absolutely neces 
sary in getting power, or meaning, or feeling 
out of Latin words in the sentence just as is 
done in reading English. 

If Latin order is attacked energetically from 
the beginning and its study maintained per- 
sistently with due regard to new points which 
iuay appear from time to time, a far more de- 
lightful friendship will be formed for this 
noble language and its storehouse of imperish 
able treasures. 


APPRECIATION ef MUSIC 


The storekeeper in a rural community the 


other evening agreed with Shakespeare: 
“Yessir, Shakespeare had it right when he 
said, ‘The man that ain't got no music in him 
T ain’t got no use for. There's somethin’ the 
matter with such a man.” The quotation 
from Shakespeare may not have been an ex 
act transliteration of the expression of the 


Bard of Avon, but the simple-minded rustic 


had accurately apprehended the meaning of 
the poet. 

To have music in one does not by any means 
imply that one must be a skilled performer 
upon an instrument. There are myriads of mu- 
sical persons who cannot play or sing a note. 
You often hear some one say, “I haven’t a 
critical or scientific knowledge of music, but I 
know what T like.” And there are few who 
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»not and cannot like some sort of music. To 
man the strains of a brass band are fairly 
/xicating; involuntarily he marches in time 
the music, or keeps time with his hand or 

t. his face aglow with animation. Another 
ews the sounding brass and tinkling cvm- 
preferring the refined quintessence of mu 
in the form of the string quartet. Just as 

sir Philip Sydney found that simple strains 
msily played by some old blind village fid- 
might have power to move him to tears. 

the singing of a child may be inexpress! 
sweet and touching by the very virtue of 
irtlessness. The sound of a great congre 
tion singing, as in the chorales of the Bac! 
festivals that used to be held at Bethlehem. is 
iring. There is no art with so wide a rang’ 
irying phases and of mediums of expres 
betwixt the sublime and the ridiculon: 
this art of music. And the person who 
nnot find some sort of musical sound, under 
rtain circumstances agreeable. must he al 

mally constituted. 

In order to like music it is not necessary to 
e an accurate ear, to be able to distinguish 
1 hair’s breadth between two tones. ©): 
e persons music produces the effect of «1 
ressionistic painting—no notion is cor 
ed to them of definite form and outline. 
hing is definitely articulated. They listen. 

is they listen. vague emotions that have 
hame arise within them. Thev are quite 
ible to analyze and dissect the pleasurabl: 
ition, but nevertheless they are conscious 
the profoundest pleasure. There is no 

t that it is not merely true that “mu- 

hath charms to soothe the savage beast.” 
t is certain that music has a genuinel\ 
edial effect in certain nervous and mental! 
ladies. Doctors nowadays very generally 
ede the remedial properties of dulcet har 
ies, and admit that Orpheus. or even Aeo 
or Svrinx or Pan. can be of great assist- 
to Aesculapius. If you have not a great 
n or an orchestra at hand to play to vou. 
= musicians played to the mad Ludwig. 
g of Bavaria, vou can find melody in th 
| among the pines on a day in spring if vou 


ucky enough to be where the pine trees 


are. Nature is full of unobtrusive and dé 


‘ate undertones and overtones of « Xquisite } 


sic, 1f one will only listen. 


There ave a great many people to whom t 
new-fangled music does not appeal, who like 


the plain old tunes our fathers and grand 
fathers knew. They are bored to the limit by 
the chromatic and contrap inital ecavortings of 
DeBussy and Strauss and othe sophisti ited 
iltra-modern COMposers. Phe, vould g 
four hours of opera for twenty minutes of the 
Village choir they suffered under in bovhoo 

eirthood, That old music was honest na 

le. and did = not pretend to anvthing It 
meaning was all out in plain sight. like the 
pression of the honest and square-dealing coun 
trv dwellers themselves, who were not ashamed 
to be reckoned “plain men, men of the pr opie 
It is sometimes refreshing to co. e back to t] 


old tune =. Tust as home made food taste rood 


ifter the elaborate concoctions of the 

el 

It is the fashion nowadays to poke fun at 
the easy-flowing melodies of certain of the old 
operas, and to “enthuse” over the mi which 
trail after weird and unnatural effects 
There is no doubt that the compose! 
trive these remarkable harmon effects with 
their astonishing musical paradoxes, their ur 
heard of resolutions and inversions of all the 
chords we are accustomed to. display im our 


| ! 


vrenuity which. is we 1" of | rolars, ould 


bring them name and fame in some more hor 

It m iV be that Bach and Bee 
and out of date: but 
so is the Parthenon and the column of ‘Trajai 
and the Venus of the Louvre. One 
i thing or two from the study of these at 


orable calling. 


thove mn are old fashioned 
1\ learn 


cient and venerable ruins. The first lesson one 
learns is that all great art is simple The 
Elizabethan dramatists were queer. not be 
eause of their verbal conceits 
phrases. but in spite of them; when they were 
most in earnest. and spoke most like men. they 
were homely and rugged and direct. The mu- 
sical composer who has nothing profound to 
utter covers up the paucity of thought by the 
plenitude of mere musica] notation. When 
Jeethoven wrote he tore a leaf out of his own 
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life. When Bach composed he was putting 


together all he had seen and known in a real, 
live man’s experience. Only music that comes 


from the heart of a man will go to the heart 


of another human 


Ledger. 


being.—Philadelphia 


The GRADING ef OUR COMMON SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


jJ. LUTHER KIBLER 


There are many teachers in the rural dis- 
tricts of the State, where the schools are im- 
perfectly graded, who have some difficulty in 
determining what text-book is best to use for 
a particular class in any given subject or 
branch of study in the common school 
course. In what should this or 
that text book be placed into the hands 
of the pupil? Whatever method the teacher 
may use in her class work the pupil is required 
to have a text book to study, and at the same 
time it is the chief guide for the teacher as to 
it contains the subject matter 
of the lesson. Hence, it is very important that 
the pupil be not given a text too difficult for 
his comprehension, thus classifying him too 
high in the course. And whether the rural 
school is strictly classified into the seven grades 
as outlined in the State course of study, or 
only grouped into several divisions (as pri- 
mary, intermediate and advanced), it is neces- 
sary that the pupil have the right text on lan- 
guage, geography, history, physiology, etc., as 
selected from the list of adopted text books. 
But how avoid confusion? 


grade 


what to teach 


For example, we have seven adopted texts 
on the subject of history for the common pub- 
lic schools. How is the average teacher to 
know which is the most suitable text for any 
one grade of pupils, since the State Course of 
Study mentions only the subject to be taught, 
but not the corresponding text that should be 
put into the hands of the pupils in the differ- 
ent grades. Most teachers are not supplied 
with a complete set of all the books used in 
school, and consequently there is much guess- 
work done in deciding what successive texts 
shall be used in teaching the subject of history. 
And the same applies to most of the other sub- 
jects taught in the country school. 


It would seem necessary, therefore, to grade 
our text-books to correspond with the grading 
of the school itself. Pupils ought to be classi- 
fied “into” certain text-books as well as into 
certain grades—everyone should have the right 
text-books as well as be in his proper grade. 
The purpose of grading a school is defeated if 
some of the pupils are given books unsuited 
to their age and ability. But with the whole 
list of text-books graded properly, indicated 
by outline which books are suited for the pu- 
pil’s work in each class or grade, every teacher 
can know instantly what texts are to be used 
for the respective grades of work. This matter 
becomes important when we consider how of- 
ten pupils have their schooling spoiled as a 
result of the higgledy-piggledy way in which 
they are assigned the work of this or that class 
—and the teacher discovers her mistake after 
it is too late. So let us have a proper ad- 
justment of subject and text-book to the needs 
of the individual boy and girl. 

For rural schools where the term is only five, 
sIx or seven months, the course of study ought 
(necessarily must) include eight grades. It 
is impossible for the average pupil in a coun- 
try school to complete the work required in the 
common school course in Jess than eight years. 
In schools with three teachers this is not too 
long a time. But whether there are seven or 
eight grades in the modern rural school, the 
pupil should have his work planned with the 
high school in view at the completion of his 
common school course. Even for teachers of 
the single room school I hope the following 
outline will be helpful. I begin with the 
Third Grade, because the first and second 
ought not present any difficulty to any teacher. 
However, I would say that the child does not 
need a speller in the first, nor an arithmetic 
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ok in the second grade, as I have sometimes 


observed to be the custom. It is folly to expect 


pupil to study an arithmetic before that 
hild is able to read what is in the book! Be 
-|ow to introduce books besides the readers in 
e lower grades. ‘The teacher’s blackboard 
rk is the living text for the youngest chil- 


dren. This must be well prepared to awaken 


nterest in the lessons they are to learn, what- 
er the subject may be. And as to the be- 


ginners—they should never be taught the al- 


phabet from the A B C pages in their primers; 
that is abominable. 

As Reading is the basis of all other studies, 
that subject is made the basis of grading both 
the pupil and the texts he uses. I have not 
thought it necessary to include Writing and 
Drawing in this outline. I believe the follow- 
ing scheme both symmetrical and logical, and, 
therefore, pedagogical; but I do not object to 
criticisms of it. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE DIFFERENT GRADES 


THIRD GRADE 


Reading—Graded Classics, Third Reader; 
ping Stones, Third Reader. 
2. Spelling—Sheppe’s Primary Word Studies. 
3. Language—“Through Nature, Literature and Art.” 
4. Arithmetic—Colaw’s Elementary, begun. (To 
page 51). 


Step- 


FourTH GRADE 


Reading—Graded Classics, Fourth Reader; 
ping Stones, Fourth Reader. 
2. Spelling—Sheppe’s Advanced Word Studies. 
». Language—Hyde’s Book I, begun. 
‘. Arithmetic—Colaw’s Elementary, to page 148. 
5. Geography—Frye’s First Course, to page 96. 
§. History—Magill’s First Book in Virginia History. 


Step- 


FirtH GRADE 


1. Reading—Graded Classics, Fifth Reader. 
2. Word Study—Sheppe’s Advanced Book; Webster’s 
Common School Dictionary. 


Language—Hyde's Book I, completed. 

. Arithmetic—Colaw’s Elementary, completed. 
. Geography—Frye’s First Course, completed. 
. History—Magill’s “History of Virginia.” 

. Physiology—Conn’s Introductory. 


“1 Om Co 


SIxTH GRADE 


1. Reading—Baker & Carpenter's Language Reader, 
Book V. 

2. Word Study—Sheppe’s Advanced Book; Webster's 
Common School Dictionary. 

3. Grammar— Hyde's Book II, begun. 

4. Arithmetic—Colaw’'s Practical, begun; 
Underwood's Mental Arithmetic. 

5. Geography—Frye’s Higher, begun. 

6. History—Chandler’s Makers of American History 
(Basal); Chandler’s Makers of Virginia History 
(Supplementary ). 

. Hygiene—Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation. 


Hopkins & 


1 


SEVENTH GRADE 


1. Reading—‘“Literary Masterpieces.” 

2. Word Study—Webster’s Common Schoo! 
ary. 

. Grammar—Hyde's Book II, completed. 

. Arithmetic—Colaw’s Practical, completed 

. Geography—Frye’s Higher, completed. 

. History—Lee’s New School (Basal); 
Our Country's Story (Supplementary). 

. Physiology—Richie’s Human Physiology. 

. Civil Government—McBain's (State). 


Diction- 


a ole co 


Tappan's 


on 


EIGHTH GRADE 


1. Reading—“Literary 
Classics. 

2. Word Study—Webster’s Common School 
ary. 

3. Grammar—Hyde's Reviewed; Analysis. 

. Arithmetic—Colaw’s Advanced. 

. Geography—Frye’s Higher, Reviewed; 
Geography of Virginia. 

6. History—Lee’s New School, completed; Warren's 
Stories from English History (Supplementary). 

. Agriculture—Duggar’s. 

Civil Government—McBain’s (Nation); correlated 
with History; Lee’s and Warren’s. 


Masterpieces’ and _ Select 


Diction- 


ot 


Henning’s 


me 


Note.—In a rural school with only one teacher, it 
is necessary to eliminate half of the texts on his- 
tory. I would suggest that the following be intro- 
duced into class in the order named: Magill’s His- 
tory of Virginia, Chandler’s Makers of American 
History, and Lee’s New School History. Much con- 
densing otherwise would be necessary: and here is 


PROGRAM FOR MOTHERS’ DAY 
(With Selections For Recitations) 


MARGARET M. WITHROW 


Many teachers set apart a day or an afternoon, oc- 
during the school term and invite the 


sionally, 


thers or parents to meet at the school and dis- 
is8 with the teacher, in friendly way, subjects of 


one of the most difficult problems for the rural 
teachers. Who will solve it? 
importance to all. These meetings are informal 


and a simple little note or card as follows may be 
sent by the teacher or the children: 
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You Are CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO ATTEND A 
MOTHERS’ MEETING 
FRIDAY, JANUARY THE 22ND 
AT TWO O CLOCK 


A short program of songs and recitations by the 
children may be given, after which the children 
may be dismissed Then follows the discussion of 
subjects decided upon An exhibit of the children’s 


work may be arranged, and this may be inspected 
while the children are leaving Light refreshments 


are often served This, however, is optional with 
the teacher Each must work out the program and 
details of arrangement to suit the community in 
which she is located. The main purpose is to bring 
into closer relationship the school and the home 
by a better understanding of parent and teacher.- 
The Progressive Teache 
J 


Rock Me to Sleep, Mother By School 
Only One Moth A Speech of Welcome 


Sweet and Lov By Primary Grade 


Which Loved Mother Best? Mother's Almanas 


Com position 


Subject Virginia, The Mother of States 
Song 
Virginia See \ inia Journal of Education 
Re fat n 
If Mother Would Listen 
Play 
The Doll Baby Show By Primary Grade 
[> Sn n 


The Beaded Bag 


The Old Oaken Bucket ooeeee BY School 


Mothers Are the Queerest Things..A Boy’s Mothe 


Song 
Last Rose of Summer > a By School 
Recitatior 
Somebody's Mot 
( iD f ; 
Subject My Mother’s Book Shelf 
The Peaut I Ag 
Vot Song 


Bye—-lo Land By Primary Grade 


Recitation 
Choosing Occupations The Choi 
Composition 


Subject Pleasures of Country L 


Song 


Old Folks at Home 


Rectitatior 


That Littie Bird (G,oo0d-nigh 


Song 


, 


Home, Sweet Home , ‘ ..- By Sche 
ONLY ONE MOTHER 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky; 

Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 

Hundreds of birds in the sunny weather; 
Hundreds of dew drops to greet the dawn; 

Hundreds of bees in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn— 

But only one mother the wide world over. 

George Cooper 


A SPEECH OF WELCOME 


l am so very little, 
{ haven’t much to gay; 

But teacher says to tell you 
We're glad you came to-day! 


I’m sure you ought to know it; 
For see how sweet we smile, 
And how we speak nice pieces, 
And watch you all the while! 


But if you haven't guessed it, 

[ guess I'd better say 

st what my teacher told me 

We're glad you came to-day!” (Bows) 
-—Edith P. Putnan 


WHICH LOVED MOTHER BEST? 


“T love you, mother,” said little John, 
When forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
Leaving his mother the wood to bring 


“T love you, mother,” said rosy Nell, 

I love u better than tongue can tell.” 
When she teased and pouted half the day, 
Till all were glad when she went to play 


| love vou, mother,” said little Fan; 
To-da will help you all I can. 

How glad I am that school does not keep!” 
And she rocked the babe till it fell asleep. 


Then, stepping softly, she brought the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room: 

lappy all day was she, 
Helpfui and happy as child could 


re 


be 

“I love you, mother,” again thev said, 

Three little children all going to bed 

How do you think that mother guessed 

Which of them really loved her best? 

—Joy Allison 





MOTHER’S ALMANAC 


I tell you when it comes to dates, 
My mother’s just the boss! 

She tells me all I want to know 
*Thout ever gettin’ cross. 


You'd think she’d get mixed up sometimes; 
At school I know I do— 

"Bout Washington and Plymouth Rock, 
And 1492. 


But mother says: “The war with Spain 
Was fought in '98, 

The year you all had chicken-pox, 
Exceptin’ Sister Kate. 


“The Boer war was in Africa— 
That was a dreadful thing— 
Began in '99, I know, 
For Jack was born that spring. 


“In ’98 the Spanish ships 
Were sunk in Cuba channels, 
"Twas summer, for you children had 
Just changed your winter flannels. 


“In 1904, my dear, 
The Russians fought the Japs, 
That year was very cold, and you 
Had chilblains and the chaps.” 


There’s six of us, and we’re mixed up 
With history just that way. 

Sometimes it’s measles, croup or mumps, 

But there’s no date that ever stumps, 
my mother, night or day. 


IF MOTHER WOULD LISTEN 


If mother would listen to me, dears, 
She would freshen that faded gown, 

She would sometimes take an hour’s rest 
And sometimes a trip to town, 

And it shouldn’t be all for the children, 
The fun and the cheer and the play, 

With the patient droop on the tired mouth, 
And the, “Mother has had her day.” 


True, mother bas had her day, dears, 
When you were her babies three, 
And she stepped about the farm and tbe home, 
As busy as a bee, 
When she rocked you all to sleep, dears, 
And sent you all to school, 
And wore herself out and did without, 
And lived by the Golden Rule. 


And so your turn has come, dears, 
Her hair is growing white, 
And her eyes are gaining that far away look 
That peers beyond the night. 
One of these days, in the morning, 
Mother will not be here; 
She will fade away into silence— 
The mother so true and dear. 


Then what will you do in the daylight? 
And what in the gloaming dim? 

And father, tired and lonesome then, 
Pray, what will you do for him? 





If you waut to keep your mother 
You must make her rest to-day, 
Must give her a share in the frolic 

And draw her into the piay. 


And if mother would listen to me, dears, 
She'd buy her a gown of silk, 
With buttons of royal veivet, 
And ruffies as white as milk, 
And she'd let you do the trotting, 
While she sat still in her chair; 
That mother should have it hard all through 
It strikes me isn’t fair. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


THE DOLL BABY SHOW 
First. 

We're going to have a dolly show 
This very afternoon— 

The little girls will bring their dolls 
(1 think they'll be here svon.) 

And then we'll have such lots of fun, 
We'll place them in a row, 

And the one the judge declares the best 
Will take the prize, you know, 

My dolly is all ready, 
I've dressed her as a bride; 

Don't she look sweet? She'll take the prize, 
Of that, I’m satisfied. 


Second. 

Oh, such a time as | have had, 
I thought I would be late; 

It took so very, very long 
To dress my little Kate. 

But here she is, my infant doll, 
So white and clean and pure, 

Oh, yes my precious darling, 
You'll take the prize, I'm sure 


Third. 

My dolly came from sunny France. 
Her name is Antoinette, 

She’s two years old on Christmas Day, 
And she’s my dearest pet, 

Her feet and hands are very small, 
Her hair is soft and light, 

Her eyes the deepest, darkest blue, 
And very large and bright. 

This handsome dress from Paris came, 
Also this stylish hat, 

Why, she of course will take the prize, 
I’m positive of that 


Fourth. 
I hope they have saved a little space 
For Jack, my sailor lad, 
The bravest, best and nicest son 
A father ever had. 
He wears a suit of navy blue— 
I’ve brought him to the show 
Because he looks eo very nice; 
He'll take the prize I know. 


Fifth. 
My mamma’s writing letters, 
And she told me—‘“run away,” 
And so I brought my dolly 
To the baby show, to-day 
She isn’t very pretty, 
But she’s very nice, I think, 
Her eyes, and nose, and little mouth, 
My mamma made with ink. 
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I love my dolly, ‘cause she’s good— 
She never, never cries, 

So don’t you think she'll be the one 
To carry off the prize? 


Sixth. 

They mustn't crowd my baby out, 
Although she’s black as night, _ 

I think she’ll stand as good a chance 
As babies that are white. 

She’s very neat, and nice, and clean, 
Her lips are cherry red, 

She wears a gay bandanna 
Tied ’round her curly head. 

She’s a very handsome lady, 
And if the judge be wise, 

I do not have the slightest doubt 
That she will take the prize. 


First girl to the others: 
Do not open your mouths, 
Nor shut your eyes! 
For here comes the judge 
To award the prize. 


Judge. 
Number one is very pretty, 
But I think she’s rather tall; 


And this cunning little baby 
Is a little bit too small. 


Number three—a fine French lady— 
Too Frenchy is, I fear. 


And Master Jack, I like your looks, 
But I think you dress too queer. 


And this old-fashioned baby doll, 
I guess lived in the ark; 


No, no, Miss Dinah, no prize for you, 
Your skin is much too dark. 


And now, dear anxious mothers, 
I find I can’t decide 

Which doll shall have the premium, 
But I'll be satisfied 

If you'll call another meeting 
To-morrow afternoon, 

I need more time to settle this— 
To-day is quite too soon, 

So, mothers, now I give these babes 
Back to your loving care; 

And I thank you much 
For bringing them 

To our famous Baby Fair. 


THE BEADED BAG 


Worked by Priscitia, a child of ten, 
Dated, eighteen hundred and two, 

A wonderful pattern of stars and flowers, 
Red and white on a field of blue. 

I am a little Colonial maid, 

Mother’s a grand Colonial dame, 

And this beaded bag we have oft displayed 
Wrought by an ancestress of our name. 


Poor little Priscilla, so sweet and prim, 

Pulling her needle in and out, 

Wishing herself at leave to play 

And romp with her brothers. T have ne doubt, 
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But, ten years old, in eighteen two, 
Was expected to sit at her mother’s side, 
To study and knit, and otherwise do 
Everything quiet and dignified. 


The little Priscilla grew up as sweet 

As a summer rose in her lovely prime, 
She married a soldier brave and bold, 
And had no end of a splendid time. 

And this beaded bag her whole gay life 
Was a purse to carry her silver and gold, 
To think it should be but a relic now, 

A little butterfly pence to hold. 


But money won’t buy this beaded bag, 

For I am a small Colonial maid, 

And inother’s a grand Colonial dame. 

And when our treasures are all displayed, 

We hang Priscilla’s wonderful work, 

Red and white on a field of blue, 

And show what our little ancestress did, 

When the century’s birthdays counted two. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


MOTHERS ARE THE QUEEREST THINGS 


Mothers are the queerest things! 
"Member when John went away, 
All but mother cried and cried 
When they said good-bye that day. 
She just talked, and seemed to be 
Not the slightest bit upset— 
Was the only one who smiled! 
Others’ eyes were streaming wet. 
But when John came back again 
On a furlough, safe and sound, 
With a medal for his deeds, 
And without a single wound, 
While the rest of us hurrahed, 
Laughed and joked and danced about, 
Mother kissed him, then she cried— 
Cried and cried like all git out! 
—Edwin L. Sabin, in Century. 


A BOY’S MOTHER 


My mother, she’s so good to me. 
Ef I was good as I could be, 

I couldn't be as good. No, sir; 
Can’t any boy be as good as her! 


She loves me when I’m glad or mad, 
She loves me when I’m good or bad, 
An’, what’s the funniest things, she says 
She loves me when she punishes. 


I don’t like her to punish me, 
That don’t hurt, but it hurts to see 
Her cry, ‘nen I cry, an’ ’nen 

We both cry—an’ be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts and sews 
My little coat and Sunday clothes, 
An’ when my pa comes home to tea 
She loves him most as much as me. 


She laughs and tells him all I said, 

An’ grabs me up an’ pats my head, 

An’ I hug her an’ hug my pa 

An’ love him purt’ nigh much as ma. 
—James Whitcomd Riley. 
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SOMEBODY'S MOTHER 


The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day, 
The street was wet with the recent snow, 
And the womans feet were aged and slow. 


She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uneared for, amid the throng 

Of human beings who passed her by, 

Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of school “let out,” 
Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 


Past the woman so old and gray, 

Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir, 

Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 


At last came one of the merry troop, 

The gayest laddie of all the group; 

He paused beside her and whispered low, 
“I'll help you across if you wish to go.” 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 
He guided her trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content, 
“She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow; 


“And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 

If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 

When her own dear boy is far away.” 


And “somebody’s mother” bowed low her head, 

In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was, “God be kind to the noble boy, 

Who is somebody’s son and pride and joy.’ 


THE BEAUTIFUL LONG AGO 


Come nestle your head on my loving breast 
While we sit in the firelight’s glow, 

And I'll sing you a song of the days now gone 
From the beautiful long ago. 

The wild wind howls on this Christmas Eve, 

The earth is wrapped in white, 

The stars shine cold as they did of old 

On another Christmas night 


In warmer clime, in that olden time, 

The Saviour of men was born, 

In a humble manger of Bethlehem, 

Christ woke on a Christmas morn. 

He lay content in his mother’s arms 
While the wiete men bowed them low; 

And the angels sang till the heaven’s rang, 
In the beautiful long ago. 


The Christ-child grew to man’s estate, 

And died for the sins of men, 

But the holy power of the Christmas hour 
Is as sacred now as then. 


So bend your golden head at my knee, 
And pray with me soft and low; 

And God above will answer in love 
As he did in the long ago. 


BY-LO LAND 


Baby is going to Bye-lo land, 
Going to #ee the sights so grand; 
Out of the sky the wee stars peep, 
Watching to see her fast asleep. 


Oh, the bright dreams in By-lo land, 
All by the loving angels planned, 
Soft little lashes downward close, 
Just like the petals of a rose. 


Sweet is the way to Bye-lo land, 
Guided by mother’s gentle hand, 

Little lambs now are in the fold, 
Little birds nestle from the cold. 


Chorus: 
Swing so, bye-lo, 
Over the hills to By-lo land; 
Swing so, bye-lo, 
Over the hills to Bye-lo land. 


CHOOSING OCCUPATIONS 


Five little girls sat down to talk one day beside the 
brook. 

Miss Lucy said when she grew up she meant to 
write a book, 

And then the others had to laugh, till tears were in 
their eyes, 

To think of Lucy writing books, and see her look 
80 wise. 


Miss Susie said she always thought she'd like to 
teach a school, 

And make the horrid, ugly boys obey her strictest 
rule. 

Mise Jennie said she’d keep a store, where all the 
rest must buy, 

And ren agreed to patronize, “if prices weren't too 
high.” 


Miss Alice said she’d marry rich, and have a dia- 
mond ring, 

And give a party every night, and “never doa thing.” 

But Nellie, youngest of them all, shook out each 
tumbled curl, 

And said she’d always stay at home, and be her 
mother’s girl. 


THE CHOICE 


All the folks in our house had to tell one day 

In which one of all the rooms they like best to stay. 

Mother chose the living room, where we mostly sit. 

Sister likes the parlor nights, with the big lamp lit; 

Grammy said her own room's better’n all the rest; 

Jack (he’s always studying) likes tlie lib’ry best; 

I just love the attic where there’s room to swing, 

Or roller-skate, or spin a top, or play ‘most anything: 

But when I asked my father, he laughed and said 
that he 

Guessed he’d choose whatever place mother chanced 
to be. 


—Hannah G. Fernald. 
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THAT LITTLE BIRD. 


No matter what I do, 

My mamma always knows! 
No matter where I go, 

She hears it pretty close; 
No matter how I try, 

And think I’ve hid it well, 
There is a little bird 

That's always sure to tell. 


I wish I knew that bird 

That dves the mean old trick; 
That follows me around, 

And tells on me so quick; 
There's not a bit of fun 

No matter where I dwell 
Because that little bird 

Is always sure to tell. 


There's just one way to do, 
And that is simply this,— 
To always do what’s right, 
No matter what is is! 
Then whistle as you go, 
So sure that all is well, 
And say, “Now, little bird, 
I don’t care what you tell!” 


GOOD-NIGHT 


I am the smallest boy in school, 
As you can see, just now; 
The audience will—I hope—keep cool, 
As thus I make my bow. (Bows.) 
You can’t expect much of a speech, 
From such a little mite, 
Permit me, then, to bow to each, 
And say to all—good-night. (Bows.) 


THE TURKEY 


School Exercises for Thanksgiving 


(A big drawing of a Turkey on the blackboard) 


Opening recitation—‘The Martyrdom of St. 
Turkey,” by the Rev. S. B. Dunn. 


First pupil.— 


‘ “How St. Turkey came to sainthood, 


And at last was canonized, 
Is the burden of the story I shall tell; 
How they grew him— 
How they slew him, 
And his corpse anatomized, 
Till we bless him now with candle, book and 


bell. 


Second pupil.— 
“Martyr was he to their kindness, 
For they loved him to the death, 
As other saints besides have breathed and bled; 
Since they fed him 
To behead him, 
And to take away his breath, 
As they stuffed him, living, so they stuffed 
him, dead. 


Third pupil.— 
“No more struts he in fine feather— 
No strong pinions now has he 
To upbear him even to a final rest; 
But they roast him, 
And they toast him, 
While they bring him out to be 
This, our grateful nation’s proud and honored 


guest. 


Fourth pupil.— 
“Comes he steaming to the table, 
Like a life on altar laid, 
Veiled in incense as they bear him from the 
fire; 
Where they greet him, 
And they eat him, 
While his praise is sung and said, 
And the festive spirit rises higher and higher. 


Fifth pupil.— 
“Blessed martyr of Thanksgiving! 
May we hold thy memory dear 
Long as Time shall roll its breakers at our 
feet ! 
Having crowned thee, 
We'll surround thee, 
Sovereign of each passing year, 
As before thy happy shrine and board we 
meet.” 


Essay—“The Wild Turkey.” 

There is no reason why the Pilgrim fathers 
of old should not have enjoyed turkey din- 
ners at Thanksgiving just the same as we do 
now. There were wild turkeys in plenty then 
They were found in the forests all over our 
country. The turkey greeted the exploring 
Spaniards. Benjamin Franklin thought the 
turkey might well have been made the national 
emblem, because it is distinctly an American 
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bird, a native of this land. Others have said 
the same and proclaimed it the most useful 
and beautiful large bird contributed by Amer- 
ica to mankind. There are wild turkeys now 
just as in the days of the Pilgrims. But they 
are scarce, and we generally use the cultivated 
turkey on our tables. 


Exercise (for four pupils)—“The History of 
the Turkey.’ 

The turkey, the fine delicate meat of which 
furnishes the Thanksgiving dinners through- 
out the country, has been known to and ap- 
preciated by mankind about 400 years. Early 
Spanish explorers, who found the turkey in 
this country, took large cargoes of the fowl 
back to Europe with them. The Indians had 
taught them not only that the meat was good 
to eat, but had also impressed them with the 
picturesque importance of the turkey. For the 
Indian loved to decorate himself with turkey 
feathers. So the strange big bird so useful to 
the American Indian was among that historic 
first collection of American souvenirs that Co- 
lumbus sent to Spain so many centuries ago. 

Second Pupil—The turkey was sent to other 
European countries, even as far east as Turkey. 
and it is thought that coming back from the 
Ottoman Empire it was supposed to have orig- 
inated there, and thus was given the name 
“turkey.” Others say that Captain John Smith. 
the Virginia settler, who had just returned 
from the Turkish wars, gave the name to the 
bird. The story goes that seeing a wild tur- 
key proudly strutting through the woods, Cap- 
tain Smith exclaimed: “How much that bird 
is like a Turk!” and he promptly dubbed it 
“Turkey.” 

Third Pupil—Another account says that the 
Pilgrim fathers, roaming through the woods 
in search of game for their first Thanksgiving 
spread, heard the familiar tones of the hunted 
turkey, which sounded like “Turk, turk, turk.” 
These first huntsmen, mistaking this fright- 
ened ery of the bird for its real song. immedi- 
ately labeled it “turkey.” and turkey it is to 
this day. 

Fourth Pupil—Much more beautiful and 
musical was the name “Oo-coo-coo,” given by 
the native Cherokee Indians. “Oo-coo-coo” 
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was the sound peculiar to the flocks of turkeys 
when sunning themselves in perfect content on 
the river beaches. The French called the 
turkey “dindon,” a corruption of “cog d’Inde.” 
The Spanish called it the “Indian peacock.” 
The first appearance of the turkey in England 
was early in the sixteenth century in the royal 
gardens, where it was brought from the East. 
The habitation of the turkey in America orig- 
inally was as far north as Canada and south 
to Yucatan and Vera Cruz. 
Recitation—Selected. 


“Old Turkey Gobbler sat on the fence 
Reading the proclamation; 

And Mrs. Gobbler craned her neck, 
As she viewed the situation. 


“°Tis very nice, oh, Gobbler, dear, 
That we such pleasure render; 

I’m sure, sir, you’re a kindly bird, 
And I know that you are tender! 


“*Why waste your time in loud lament, 
As though you were a sinner! 

You'll think I’m “saucy,” but I say: 
Go get you dressed for dinner!’ ” 


Facts about the turkey (by five pupils) :-— 

First Pupil—The turkey belongs to the 
scratching birds. There are four species, the 
common wild turkey of the Atlantic and Cen- 
tral States, the Florida turkey, Rio Grande, 
and the Mexican turkey. Courted by hunts- 
men the wild turkey has become rare. It 
travels in two flocks—the males in one, the 
females and the chicks in the other. The two 
flocks unite in times of danger, as when a river 
is to be crossed. The turkey can run fast, but 
it cannot fly or swim very well. At a signal 
from their leader they start to fly from some 
high point on the river’s shore, and often fall 
into the water either to drown or flounder 
ashore as best they can with their slightly- 
webbed feet.* 

Second Pupil—The flocks also come together 
when there is an unusual amount of food, and 
enjoy a great feast—a sort of Thanksgiving 
dinner! The wild turkey is easily trapped. 
He crawls into a trap set with corn. He never 


*This may have been true when turkeys roamed in large flocks in the West, but It is not true now,— Ed. 
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thinks to get out again through the low en- 
trance, but he beats his wings against the cage 
in a vain struggle to be free. Captivity has 
lessened the size of the wild turkey, and it has 
produced variations in coloring. 

Third Pupil—Wonderful and beautiful is 
the plumage of some turkeys. The Central 
American species is as gay as a peacock with 
fine spreading tail of many-blended colors, 
and “eyes,” as they are called. No wonder the 
gobbler is vain with his lustrous plumage— 
gold green and bronze, tipped with velvet 
black; and his splended tail, which he spreads 
when excited, like an immense fan, while his 
wings droop to the ground. His head is small 
and adorned only with red wattles and comb. 
His beak is also red. On his breast is a tuft 
of bristles. 

Fourth Pupil—The turkey gobbler often 
weighs from twelve to thirty or forty pounds, 
and sometimes measures five feet from tip to 
tip. The turkey hen is of much smaller size 
and duller hue than the male bird. She hides 
her nest on the ground, laying from nine to fif- 
teen creamy, brown-speckled eggs. The young 
turkeys are very delicate and difficult to raise. 
The food of the domestic turkey consists of 
berries, insects, grain, and nuts. The wild tur- 
key feeds on these things too, but adds to his 
bill of fare lizards, tadpoles, and nettles. And 
sometimes when starvation threatens he acts 
the savage and turns cannibal. 

Fifth Pupil—So necessary is the turkey to 
the dinner of the day that it has become typi- 
cal of the American Thanksgiving. It was 
Benjamin Franklin who said: “I wish the bald 
eagle had not been chosen as the representa- 
tive of our country; he is a bird of bad moral 
character..... The turkey is in comparison a 
much more respectable bird, and withal a true 


original native of America.... He is besides 


(though a little vain and silly, ‘tis true; but 
none the worse for that) a bird of courage, 
and would not hesitate to attack a grenadier 
of the British guards who should presume to 
invade his farmyard with a red coat on.” 


Recitation (for three pupils) —“Thanksgiving 
Day in the Land of Plenty,” by Minna 
Irving. 


“To all the poor of all the earth, 
In every clime and place, 

Of every color, age, and tongue, 

. Of every creed and race, 

Who suffer famine’s cruel scourge, 
America sends greeting, 

And bids them this Thanksgiving Day 


To come enjoy good eating. 


“Her table with its viands rare 
Extends from coast to coast, 
The cattle on ten thousand hills 
Supply the steak and roast, 
Her crystal rivers teem with fish, 
Her woods are full of nuts, 
And streams of amber nectar flow 
From all the cider-butts. 


“Her pumpkins are the biggest ones 
That ever graced a field, 

Her wheat and corn and orchard trees 
Enormous in their yield; 

Her vineyards in the autumn suns 
Have never failed to thrive, 

And there’s a turkey in the coop 
For every soul alive!” 


[N. B. Little souvenir cards with a turkey 
in silhouette may be made and exchanged by 
the pupils, each writing a Thanksgiving quo- 
tation on another’s card.] 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ‘of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


—— 


Form X—No. 72 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
RicuMonp, Va., October 1, 1909. 
To Division Superintendents: 
1. Reports for the month of August have been re- 


ceived from all but eight of the divisions. We may 
mention, as an interesting fact not generally known 
throughout the State, that schools were in session 
in six of the counties during that month. The fol- 
lowing table gives the number of schools opened, 
enrollment, etc.: 
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Educational meetings during the month were as 
follows: 

Accomac—Craddocksville. 

Bland—Bland C. H. 

Buchanan—Grundy. 

Carroll—Hillsville. 

Craig—Paint Bank. 

Dickenson—Clintwood. 

Fauquier—Morrisville, Calverton, Bristowsburg, 
Remington, Bealeton, Hume, 

Louisa—Jackson District, Cuckoo District, Mineral 
District, Courthouse District, Green Spring District. 

Mathews—Cobbs Creek, Mathews Courthouse, Fort 
Hay wood. 

Mecklenburg—Wightman. 

Norfolk—West Norfolk. 

Pittsylvania—Tunstalls District. 

Princess Anne—Oceana. 

Washington—Konnarock. 

Wise—Coeburn. 

At the meeting at Craddocksville in Accomac 
county, $2.500 was subscribed by the patrons for the 
purpose of securing a consolidated school. 

The city council of Alexandria appropriated 
$12,800 for the current expenses of fhe schools, in 
addition to the $999 appropriated to beautify the 
grounds around the Lee school building. Alexandria 
will have a high school for girls the coming session. 

In Cumberland county the patrons will furnish all 
framing for a $550-house in Hamilton district, thus 
closing two weak schools. 

In Essex county all schools of more than two 
teachers will have an eight months’ session. 

In Loudoun county several of the boards are plan- 
ning for consolidated schools, modern and sanitary 
buildings and better equipment. Consolidations have 
already been effected at four points. 

In Manchester three rooms in the new high school 
building are about completed. This will relieve the 
crowded conditions in the present quarters. 

At the annual meeting of the county school board 
of Mecklenburg county, it was unanimously decided 
‘o supplement the superintendent’s salary $375, 
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making it $1,200. A supervisor for colored schools 
to introduce simple forms of manval training will 
be employed in Mecklenburg county. This officer 
will be paid out of the Jeanes’ Fund. 

A similar plan to that already described in Meck- 
lenburg county is being developed in Prince Edward 
county. 

In Shenandoah county, Johnson district will equip 
every school with new desks and other digtricts are 
adding blackboards and needed desks. 

The county school board of Wythe county at its 
annual meeting supplemented the salary of the 
superintendent $300. 


Scuoot Buiitpines Comrietep DuRING THE MONTH OF 


AUGUST 
Botetourt county, Amsterdam district... $ 400 
es vp weweeeseesedesae 6,500 
ee PR 790 
Prince Edward county, Darlington Heights.... 1,200 


A large number of buildings are in course of con- 
struction in many divisions. 

2. Superintendents are asked to observe the follow- 
ing suggestions. 

a. Do not fail to give totals on page 1, Form S- 
No. 1. 

b. The report for September will not be considered 
complete unless accompanied by Form S—No. 3. 

ec. A report on Form §8-No. 7 is required whenever 
a building and site are approved whether a loan is 
desired or not. 

d. We are still surprised occasionally by reports 
on plans and specifications in which the ventilation 
is either not mentioned at all or left to the windows 
or postponed for a year. Nothing is more important 
than proper provisions for ventilation. 

e. The reports on Form S-No. 4 should be sent as 
early as possible. The calls for lists of teachers 
come most frequently in October and November. In 
every case in which as many as three-fourths of the 
teachers are at work, Form S-No. 4 should be sent 
at once. A later and supplementary report is always 
necessary anyhow. 

3 This department and the examiners receive a 
great many unnecessary requests for lists of text- 
books from high school principals. The division 
superintendent should see that each new high school 
principal- is supplied with copies of the text-book 
list and the Standard of Requirements. The high 
school list is a multiple list and the division super- 
intendent, has, as a rule, the only copy of the orig- 
inal county adoption outside of this office. A new 
high school principal needs immediate attention at 
his hands in every instance. 

Some of the new superintendents have called our 
attention to the fact that prices higher than those 
provided by contract have heretofore been charged 
for high school books in some cases. Superintend- 
ents should see that this does not happen 

The last adoption of high school texts took place in 
1905. 

4. The fourth Annual Educational Conference of 
Virginia will be held this fall in Richmond, begin- 
ning on November the 22rd and continuing until the 
26th. We hope the division superintendents will 
bring the claims of this conference before the teach- 
ers and school patrons in every way possible 

At the fall institutes, the county teachers’ associa- 
tions should hold their firet meetings and elect dele 
gates to the State Association. The names of the 
delegates should be reported to the Secretary of the 
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State Teachers’ Association, Mr. Algar Woolfolk, 
Emporia, Va. 

Part of the time of every institute should be de 
voted to the citizens’ league movement, with the 
idea of having all the local leagues in each county 
elect delegates. These names should be reported 
to Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, 920 West Grace street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

It is hoped that the trustees of each county will 
send a delegate to the conference of school trustees. 
The names of these delegates should be reported to 
Mr. John N. Sebrell, President, Courtland, Va., or 
Mr. B. F. Wright, Secretary, Williamsburg, Va. 

A very attractive program is being prepared for 
the November meeting and the division superintend- 
ents are invited to send in the names of speakers 
who will worthily represent their counties and cities 
on the programs of the various associations and de- 
partments. 

The Virginia Educational Conference includes the 
State Teachers’ Association, the Conference of Di- 
vision Superintendents, the Co-operative Education 
Association, and the Conference of School Trustees, 
and the State Teachers’ Association has the follow- 
ing departments: 

Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Department of Principals. 

Department of Rural Teachers. 

Department of Grade Teachers. 

Department of Primary Teachers. 

Department of Manual Training Teachers. 

The railroads have been asked to give reduced 
rates and every arrangement will be made for the 
convenience and pleasure of visiting teachers. Mr. J. 
H. Binford, Springfield School, Richmond, Va., is 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence and will be giad to give information in refer- 
ence to local arrangements. A cordial invitation to 
participate in the exercises of the Conference is ex- 
tended to all private schools and to our institutions 
of higher learning, both public and private. 

5. Checks on account of the expenses of division 
superintendents for attendance upon the Farmville 
meeting will be mailed not later than November Ist. 
It can not be stated as yet how much of these ex- 


penses the Department will be able to pay, but the 
checks will speak for themeelves. 

6. The first apportionment of State school funds 
should be received by the 10th of November. The 
second apportionment will follow in December and 
the third in February. The special high school funds 
will be sent out in December or January. 

7. Superintendents will find the library law 
enacted at the last General Assembly on page 32 of 
the amendments of 1908. The catalogue of books was 
not published until last February and yet two-fifths 
of the fund has already been exhausted. This appro- 
priation will expire in February, 1910, and division 
superintendents should see that applications for State 
aid in the establishment of libraries are sent in as 
early in the session as possible. The formal applica- 
tion, Form S-No. 21, and catalogs of the books may 
be secured from this office. 

8. Ginn & Co., publishers, have sent a large supply 
of Dr. Milledge’s Outline for Teaching Frye’s Geogra- 
phy to this office for distribution. They will be 
sent by express on or about November 10th. In the 
same package could be sent any copies of courses 
of study, price list of text-books or library lists that 
may be needed. This outline is very valuable and 
should be placed in the hands of every teacher. 

9. Normal Training Classes were established last 
year for the first time in a number of high schools. 
The course of study outlined by the Department of 
Public Instruction was general in character and 
tentative. It is desirable, therefore, that a more 
definite course be outlined based on the experience 
of last year’s work. 

For this purpose all the Normal training teachers 
in the State are requested to meet in conference 
sometime during the session of the general confer- 
ence in Richmond in November. Each one is re 
quested to work out a course of study as fully as 
possible before coming. These will be compared in 
conference and a complete working outline prepared. 
Superintendents will please call the attention of their 
normal training teachers to this conference. 

Respectfully, 
J. D. Eaareston, Jr. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The registration for the session 1909/10 has so 
far reached the following figures: College, 314; 
graduate, 27; law, 258: medicine, 86; engineering, 
106; total, 791, minus duplicates, 763. This is an 
increase of 11 over the net registration at this time 
last session. 

The University faculty has been strengthened by 
two prominent additions: Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, 
formerly of the University of North Carolina: and 
Dr. Joseph H. Kastle, formerly of the U. 8. Health 
and Marine Service. Dr. Smith takes charge of the 
new Edgar Allan Poe School of English, and Dr. 
Kastle succeeds Professor Emeritus J. W. Mallet as 
Head Professor of Chemistry. Dr. Smith has been 
appointed by the Prussian Government as Roosevelt 
Professor at the University of Berlin, for the session 
1910-11. His lectures in Germany will be on Ameri- 
can literature. 

The annual convocation exercises were held on 
Saturday, October 2. The academic procession of 


faculty and students marched from the rotunda to 
Cabell hall, where a large audience aWaited them. 
Addresses were made by Prof. Kastle on “Live and 
Dead Elements”; by Prof. Smith on “American 
Humor,” and by President Alderman on “Student 
Life.” 

The University of Virginia was represented by 
President Alderman and Dean Page at the inaugura- 
tion of President Lowell of Harvard University. 
President Alderman delivered one of the addresses 
of the occasion, and was also honored by Harvard by 
having the degree of LL. D. conferred upon him. 
This is the seventh University from which President 
Alderman has received this honorary degree. 

The Philosophical Society of the University of 
Virginia has elected Professor Emeritus J. W. Mallet 
as its president. This society was organized last 
session to promote the publication of original in- 
vestigations by the professors. It meets in three 
sections several times a session to discuss technical 
papers and problems. 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
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Schools of the Southern States will meet at the Uni- 
versity November 5th and 6th. The Virginia college 
and high school men have been invited to this meet- 
ing. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, formerly president of Har- 
yard, will deliver three lectures here November 10th, 
jith and 12th, on the Barbour-Page Foundation. The 
general title for the series is “The Conflict Between 
Collectivism and Individualism in a Democracy.” 
The separate titles for the three lectures are “The 
Conflict in Industries,” “The Conflict in Education 
and Social Life,” and “The Conflict in Government.” 
it is hoped that a number of visitors will come to 
the University to hear President Eliot. 

Prof. William M. Thornton delivered an address 
on “City Schools as Municipal Assets,” before the 
League of Virginia Municipalities, Staunton, October 
Tth. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A large alumni chapter has been recently organ- 
ized in Atlanta. It is the intention of the chapter 
to hold a banquet and celebration on November 11th, 
the 70th aniversary of the foudation of the institute. 

Arrangements for the reception of President Taft 
on the occasion of his visit to Richmond contem- 
plate the use of the corps of cadets as a special 
escort to the President. 

The U. 8S. Government has decided to issue to the 
institute battalion the new Springfield rifies to re- 
place the Krags now in use. The new rifle is 
stronger and a more powerul weapon. 

Cadets C. Flannagan and J. G. Allen with assist- 
ance of Col. Mallory, professor of physics, have re- 
cently established a wireless telegraph station. 
Though surrounded by mountains they have success: 
fully received messages and signals from Tampa, 
Fla.; Manhattan Beach, N. Y.; Cape Hatteras, N. C. 

A special review and parade in honor of the visit- 
ing members of the Virginia Division, W. D. C., was 
given on October 19th; General Nichols on behalf of 
the Mary Custis Lee Chapter welcomed the conven- 
tion to Lexington. . 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The Stuart Memorial Building, a dormitory with 
accommodations for sixty-eight students, is nearly 
completed. It is an excellent building with all mod- 
ern conveniences, and is unsurpassed by any on the 
campus. 

The Field Day exercises, October 16, were of more 
than usual interest. The number of contestants was 
large. The interest in college in the exercises was 
very marked. 

The Y. M. C. A. has enlisted a larger per cent. of 
the students in Bible study and other forms of asso- 
ciation work than at any time before in the history 
of the college. 

The enrollment of students is larger than since 
1860. Most of the students come from the great 
upland region between Roanoke and Chattanooga: 
mere practically all the Southern States are rep- 
resente L. 

October 30, the Hermesian Literary Society gave 
its seventy-third annual public exercises. The sub- 
ject for debate was: “Resolved, That all colleges and 
universities should be co-educational.” 

ir. R. G. Waterhouse has recently attended sev- 
fra’ important meetings of the Educational Board 
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of the M. E. Church, South, of which he is a mem- 
ber. Rev. J. O. Straley, who in 1907 raised $100,000 
for the college, has been reappointed financia! agent 
of this institution. Dr. J. P. McConnell has recently 
participated in several educational rallies in South- 
west Virginia and West Virginia. 





WASHINGTON AND LEE 


The matriculation at Washington and Lee is now 
580, and will probably reach 600. While this is a 
record breaking attendance, it is a fact that the 
Freshman class is 15 per cent. smaller than last year, 
owing to the higher entrance requirements and a 
more rigid enforcement of these requirements. The 
unusually large percentage of old men returning to 
the university accounts for the increase in attend- 
ance Otherwise, there would undoubtedly have been 
a decrease. It is believed that the present Freshman 
class is the best prepared class in the history of the 
university. 

There have been many physical improvements at 
the university during recent months. The adminis- 
tration building, Newcomb Hall, is being remodeled. 
The granolithic walkways are being extended. The 
power house has been rebuilt and thoroughly mod- 
ernized. New shower baths and elegant quarters 
have been provided for the organized athletic teams 
of the university. 

The following extract from President Denny’s an- 
nual report to the trustees will interest the alumni: 

“The trustees are to be congratulated upon the 
continued improvement in the finances of the unl- 
versity. At the beginning of my administration, 
eight vears azo, the valid investments amounted to 
$592,701.57. Moreover, there was at that time a float- 
ing debt of $21.700. To-day the valid investments 
amount to $820.682.66. while the floating debt has 
been paid off. Our assets to-day amount to $1.269.- 
665.¢2. The annual income has increasred from 
$52,000 to (approximately) $100.900. Besides, the 
material equipment has been increased as follows: 


I <0 cout ia vet eeb ace see $ 28.986 66 
es i a cabeweoebe 2686411 25 
Se ep era Oe re 20,646 30 
Libeary Batiding .........-..:.-. 55.000 90 


Other improvements (approx’d) 20.000 00 


Ss ces ond ne 66 48 @ $161.244 21 
“Thus there has been a clear cain of $419 925.30 In 
these few vears. This Is an encouraging exhibit.” 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The enrollment of students on the twentieth of 
October, was two hundred and twenty-four, the 
largest number ever registered at a corresponding 
date. The percentage of students that have en- 
tered with certificates from high schools entitling 
them to enter the collegiate courses as compared 
with the number entering the first and second 
year courses of the normal work, is, perhaps, 
larger than in any previous year. The work of 
the College being on a credit basis, students may 
enter at the beginning of the second term in 
February: so that the total enrollment for the 
session will be much larger than it is at present. 

Two new lecture rooms have been fitted up in 
the new college building: one for the Department 
of Historv, the other for the Department of 
Latin. The rcoms were made possible by the di- 
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vision of the space formerly occupied by the old 
library into two floors; the lecture rooms being 
on the second floor, while the first floor has been 
fitted up with tables, chairs and lights to serve 
as a rest room and study hall for the students. 

Professor J. W. Ritchie, of the Chair of Biology, 
read a paper before the American Health Associa- 
tion of America, in Richmond, Virginia, on Octo- 
ber 20th. His subject was “The Teaching of 
Hygiene in the Schools.’’ Professor Ritchie’s new- 
est addition to his series of school science books 
is a “Primer of Sanitation,’’ which has just been 
issued by his publishers. 

The first of the monthly faculty lectures will 
be given on November 2nd, by Professor R. M. 
Crawford, of the Department of Normal Art and 
Drawing. Among the other lectures that have 
been arranged for are those to be given by Pro 
fessor J. W. Ritchie, on ‘Prehistoric Animals,” 
by Dean Jno: Lesslie Hall, on some topic of a lit- 
erary nature, and an address by Mr. Robert M. 
Hughes, who is an alumnus of the College, a mem- 
ber of the Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, and 
the rector of the Board of Visitors. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


The present session marks a new record of attend- 


ance in Richmond College. The enrollment has al- 
ready reached 324, which meang that for the session 
it will be about 350. The territory also from which 


the college draws its students is being somewhat 
extended. In the student body there are representa- 
tives of sixteen States of the Union, six of which 
are north of Virginia, and three foreign countries. 

The session is characterized by splendid order and 
enthusiasm, and by steady hard work. 

Very few changes have taken place in the faculty 
since last year. Professor D. R. Anderson, who was 
Assistant Professor of History in the University of 
Chicago, has taken charge of the Department of His- 
tory, as successor to Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, and is 
fully meeting all expectations of him, both as a 
teacher and as a scholar, as well as winning decided 
popularity among the students. The increase in the 
number of students has made necessary some addi- 
tions to the teaching force. Among the new instruc- 
tors are Messrs. J. B. Duval, W. H. Davis and Charles 
Phillips in the Departments of Mathematics, Physics 
and Chemistry, respectively. 

The effort to raise an additional half million dol- 
lars in cash and subscriptions was entirely success- 
ful. The first fifth of this amount, ($30,000 of which 
came from the General Education Board and $70,000 
from Virginia) was paid in some months ago in full 
and a large part of the second hundred thousand 
dollars is in hand now and the remainder will be 
paid in by December. 

Among the thousand dollar scholarships which 
were subscribed, some have been paid up in full and 
have thus become operative. They are scholarships 
given by E. D. Starke, T. A. Cary, J. J. Montague, 
John P. Branch, M. C. Branch, H. H. George, Jr., Dr. 
R. G. Crouch, W. E. Harris, and a scholarship given 
jointly by John S. Harwood and R. H. Harwood. 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, 
VIRGINIA 


The work of the session is well under way, al- 
though students are still dropping in at intervals. 
The enrollment has reached the unprecedented num- 


ber of 652, which is an increase of thirty-six over 
last session’s total; counting the Training Schoo! jp 
with this makes a total of eight hundred and eighty. 
two. 

The Literary Societies are doing good work; the 
public meetings have been most creditable and the 
interest is lively and the rivalry between the four 
societies perfectly friendly. 

The Argus Society was delightfully entertained at 
a reception tendered them by the Cunningham So 
ciety abont the first of October. Last year the Cun. 
ninghams were entertained by the Argus. 

The basket ball teams are hard at work on prac. 
tice games and will soon be in good shape for the 
match games of the seascn. 

The faculty has been well represented at the vari- 
ous teachers’ institutes held this fall. Miss Andrews, 
of the Department of English, Dr. Stone, director 
of the Training School, and Mr. Lear of the Depart- 
ment of History, attended the meeting at Appomat- 
tox; Miss Smith, of the Department of Literature 
and Reading, was at Cumberland and at Goochland; 
Miss Andrews and Dr. Millidge, of the Department 
of Geography made addresses at Blackstone; and 
Dr. Millidge went to Keysville for a talk to the 
teachers assembled at that point. 

Dr. C. W. Stone, Director of the Training School, 
has recently been elected a™member of the Interna- 
tional Mathematics Commission. This commission 
is to investigate and report on the Present Status 
and Tendencies in the Teaching of Mathematics in 
the Leading Nations of the World. 

Dr. Stone’s special problem is The Use of Examina- 
tions in the United States. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The first lecture in the faculty course of this ses- 
sion was delivered October 13th by Dr. F. V. N 
Painter, on the theme, “The Physical Side of Educa- 
tion.” His main contention was that the curricula 
of our high schools and colleges are crowded with 
too many studies, fostering a cramming system at 
the expense of the education of all the powers of our 
youth. 

The reception tendered the students by the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. was the most successful 
in recent years. Not only were the facilities for 
making acquaintances excellent, but the programme 
of vocal and instrumental music also contributed 
much to the pleasure of the three hundred guests. 
Of greatest interest were the selections sung by the 
rollege quartette, though the college orchestra, di- 
rected by Prof. S. L. Powell, received much com- 
mendation. The liberal refreshments of ice cream 
and cake added also to the pleasure of the evening. 

The recepticn held on the evening of October 16th 
hy the Demosthenean Literary Society in honor of 
its new members was planned on similar lines and 
was likewise thoroughly enjoyed. 

Since August 7th the contractor has been at work 
on the construction of the new college commons, 
with steward’s quarters and instructors’ dormitories. 
The walls of brick and Indiana limestone are now 
sufficiently high to give some impression of the sub 
stantial and attractive character of the building. 
The contract specifies that the building must be com- 
pleted by Christmas. This new building, which 
costs $20,000, will be an important addition to the 
physical equipment of Roanoke College. 

Many favoroble comments are heard on the prepa 
ration of the new students this year, indicating that 
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their training in the high schools has been more 
thorough than ever. This fact js complimentary not 
to Virginia alone, for a larger percentage of tie 
students than usual come from other States, particu- 
larly North Carolina, Tennessee, Maryland, and 
Texas. Many of the classes are from ten to forty 
per cent. larger than last year, the Junior class being 
the largest in the history of the college. 

Mr. Royall E. Cabell, A. M. (class of '97) has 
entered upon his duties as United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


The 134th session of Hampden-Sidney College was 
formally opened on the 15th of September with an 
address by Mr. Jokn Stewart Bryan, editor of The 
Times-Dispatch, on “The Possibilities of the Present 
College Year.” 

At the meeting of the board last June it was 
decided to spend about $15,000 in equipping and 
modernizing Cushing Hall (the dormitory), and as 
a result the entire interior of the building has been 
made over, the rooms being neatly and comfortably 
fitted up, and six new rooms being added. A com- 
plete system of waterworks, a steam-heating appa- 
ratus both for Cushing Hall and for Memorial Hall, 
and an acetyline gas plant for all lighting purposes 
in both buildings have been installed, and are now 
in actual operation. The laying of concrete walks, 
so successfully carried forward last year, has been 
continued in several directions. 

During the summer the library was almost en- 
tirely overhauled and much valuable work was done 
in the way of classifying and rearranging the books. 

The total number of students enrolled to date is 
118, and it is expected that there will be some addi- 
tions later on. The student body this year has made 
an unusually good impression. 

Dr. W. W. Moore, president of Union Theological 
Seminary, visited the college recently, and addressed 
the Y. M. C. A. at the regular Sunday evening ser- 
vice. 

President Graham has returned from Elkins, W. 
Va., where he went to attend the annual meeting of 
the Synod of Virginia. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


The session opened with three-fourths of the stu- 
dents present on the opening day, nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty freshmen reporting for enrollment. 
The present enrollment is four hundred and eighty- 
one, representing thirty-seven States and Territories. 
The Freshmen and the Sophomores promptly organ- 
ized with their competitive songs and their annual 
contest in endeavoring to outwit each other as to 
organization, meetings, banners, etc. The competi- 
tion resulted in a tie, each side scoring on the other 
several points. 

The Senior reception.to the faculty in the Senior 
parlor was a great success, forty-five Seniors being 
Present as the gracious hostesses of the occasion. 
Subsequently Dr. and Mrs. Arnold gave a reception 
© the Seniors at their home. 

The new Professors, Drs. Lipscomb and Laubscher, 
have entered upon their duties and find favor with 
the student body. 

The new gymnasium is rapidly approaching com- 
nietion and will be open for use next month. It will 
contain a swimming pool 18x40 feet. 


The athletic grounds have been greatly enlarged, 
and an outdoor running track has been made in addi- 
tion to the track in the gallery of the gymnasium 
which is 290 feet long. A considerable number of 
students have already engaged for the session of 
1910/11. 





HOLLINS INSTITUTE 


Last June the Association of Schools and Colleges 
for Girls in Virginia met at Hollins. Nearly all of 
the educational institutions in the State entitled to 
representation in this association sent delegates. 
The business sessions were long and interesting, and 
an inspiring spirit of sympathy, united effort, and 
progress was manifested. On its social side the con- 
vention afforded many cordial meetings and pleasant 
associations between colaborers in the same general 
field of service. Hollins congratulates herself upon 
the privilege of being hostess for this interesting 
occasion. : 

On September 15, 1909, Hollins Institute opened its 
doors for the sixty-seventh session, a session which 
marks an era of material improvement and of ad- 
festment and advancement in courses of study. For 
a good many years Hollings has occupied a unique 
position among schools doing the work of higher 
education, therefore, after investigation and delibera- 
tion, the courses of study have been rearranged, rais- 
ing considerably the grade of Freshman classes and 
requiring the standard examinations to these classes. 
By these changes the institution ic put in more defi- 
nite relation with other schools doing accredited first- 
class college work, and, in the regular college courses 
offered, proposes to keep its old faith of sincere, 
honest standards. 

In looking forward to this step in the development 
of the school, the board has prepared for it by en- 
larging the equipment of several departments and 
by improving the social facilities of the institution. 
A commodious phyrsical laboratory, under the direc- 
tion of a special demonstrator, has been added to the 
science equipment; and the new Cocke Memorial Li- 
brary is this year operated by the most progressive 
library methods, thus greatly facilitating the stu- 
dents’ use of books. For the benefit of the students 
in recreation a large play-room, to be known as “The 
Keller,” has been opened, and the drawing-room, 
with the adjoining reception rooms and halls, has 
been made new and elegantly furnished. The 
grounds, walks, and sporting fields are just coming 
from under the plans of a landscape architect. Thus 
Hollins is growing in equipment for comfort and 
pleasure, and in efficiency for the best service in the 
work of education. 

In view of the higher requirements in the Fresh- 
man claes, with examination, and on account of a 
more rigid enforcement of age limit for entrance, 
the management expected a considerable shrinkage 
in number of students; but the session opened with 
more than two hundred and forty matriculates. The 
size, preparation, and maturity of the Freshman 
class is both gratifying and promising. 

For several] years the lectures and artistic enter- 
tainments, arranged bv Prof. M. Estes Cocke, have 
been a feature of growing value in the school. In 
this line of work, among the artists and speakers 
engaged at present writing are the following: 

Dr. Charles W. Kent, Professor of English Litera- 
ture In the University of Virginia. 

Sigismond Statowski, Pianist. 

Dr. Arthur S. Cooley, Lecturer on Art Subjects. 
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Maud Powell, Violinist. 

Hopson O. Murfee, Superintendent of Marion Mili- 
tary Institute. 

Mrs. Bertha Kung Baker, Reader. 

Mr. Charles C. Washburn, Baritone. 

Mrs. Marie Kunkle Zimmerman, Soprano. 





STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Harrisonburg, Va., October 16, 1909. 

The enrollment of the Harrizonburg State Normal 
School for Women, which was opened to students 
September 28, has reached 150. Those in attend- 
ance represent thirty-five counties of Virginia, as 
well as two States outside of Virginia—Georgia and 
South Carolina. 

On Friday evening, October 8, the faculty, assisted 
by the teachers of the Harrisonburg graded and high 
schools, gave a reception to the students of the 
Normal, and on Saturday afternoon, October 16, the 
faculty and students of the Normal gave a reception 
to the pubiic, which was attended by a large num- 
ber of persons from the town and county. On Mon- 
day, October 18, the school was favored with a short 
visit by Governor Swanson, who made a brief ad- 
dress to the teachers and students. 

Two literary societies have been organized, each 
with a charter membership of twenty. One is named 
Lee, the other Lanier. Both have drawn up and 
adopted constitutions, and are beginning work under 
auspicious circumstances. Miss Burner, field secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A., recently visited the school, 
and assisted in organizing the religious work of the 
students. The various athletic organizations are 
being looked after by Miss Althea EB. Loose, director 
of physical education. 
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A well selected list of books has been purchased 
as a nucleus for the library, and is being shelved, 
labeled, and catalogued according to the Dewey deci- 
mal system. The number of volumes now on hand 
is about 1,500; and among these are the following 
well-known works: The Century Dictionary, War- 
ner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature, Book- 
lover’s Shakespeare, Bancroft’s American History, 
Grote’s History of Greece, the New International 
Encyclopaedia, and the complete works of Prescott, 
Dickens, and Scott. The collection of works on edu- 
cation is particularly full and valuable. 

Following is a list of the members of the faculty: 

Julian A. Burruss, B. S., A. M., President; 

Cornelius J. Heatwole, L. I., B. S., Education; 

John W. Wayland, B.A., Ph. D., History and Socia) 
Science; 

Elizabeth P. Cleveland, A. B., English Language 
and Literature; 

Natalie Lancaster, Mathematics; 

Yetta S. Shoninger, B. S., Primary Methods and 
Supervisor of Practice Teaching; 

Althea E. Loose, A. B., Physical Education and 
Foreign Languages; 

Margaret G. King, Geography and Natural Science: 

S. Frances Sale, Household Arts; 

Mattie A. Speck, Manual Arts; 

Lida P. Cleveland, School Music; 

Evalina Harrington, B. S., Kindergarten Educa- 
tion; 

Annie V. Cleveland, Assistant in English Lan- 
guage; 

Mary I. Bell, Registrar and Librarian; 

Evelyn V. Liggett, Secretary to the President. 

Mrs. R. B. Brooke, Matron; 

Sarah S. Lewis, Assistant in Music and Physical 
Education; 

Amelia Brooke, Assistant in Home Department; 

Charlotte H. Lawson, Assistant in Library: 

Grace M. Jackson, Assistant in Library. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Announcements Concerning the Richmond Meeting 


ARE YOU COMING? 


It is expected that a record-breaking crowd 
will attend the Educational Conference to be 
held in Richmond during the Thanksgiving 
holidays. This is an appeal to teachers to 
come to the meeting. The railroads will give 
reduced rates and entertainment while in 
Richmond will not be expensive. In every 
community teachers should organize small 
parties, make arrangements as to board, etc., 
in advance, and come to what promises to be 
the greatest meeting we have ever held. 


FREE ENTERTAIN MENT 


Delegates from local associations will be en- 
tertained free, provided the local Association 


has reported to State Secretary Algar Wool- 
folk, Emporia, and provided further that dues 
have been forwarded to State Treasurer, N. P. 
Painter, Roanoke. 

In the State Association, the county and not 
the magisterial district, is the unit. Therefore 
in each school division one delegate for every 
twenty-five me” bers will be entertained. 


COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT 


Mr. A. H. Fitzgerald, Jefferson School, 
Richmond, is chairman of the local Committee 
on Entertainment. 

Delegates expecting free entertainment are 
requested te send their names and addresses to 
him in advance. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald will also take pleasure in 
supplying, to all persons interested, informa- 
tion concerning hotels and boarding houses. 


THE PLACE OF MEETING 


All meetings will be held in the magnificent 
new High School building. The assembly 
hall will be used for the general meetings, 
while other rooms in the building will be used 
for the departmental meetings. 


THE PROGRAM 


The night meetings will be addressed by the 
most eminent men of our State and by some of 
the most distinguished persons of the country 
at large. The programs prepared by the 
presidents of the various departments are ex- 
ceedingly -attractive. Complete programs 
along with other information may be found in 
the Annual Proceedings which will be mailed 
to the teachers in a few days. 





PROGRAM OF STATE ASSOCIATION AND ITS 
SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS 


Richmond Meeting November 23-26, 1909. 
State Association. 


Turespay—Noon 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


Turespay—4 O’cLock 


Addresses of Welcome: Miss Rachel Van Vort, 
President of Richmond Teachers’ Association; Mr. R. 
C. Stearnes, Secretary to the Board of Education. 

Responses: Mr. F. B. Fitzpatrick, Roanoke High 
School: Mr. J. J. Lincoln, Wakefield High School. 

Topic: “The Teacher.” 

I. The Teacher As a Member of a Great Profession, 

Mr. N. P. Painter, Roanoke, Va. 
Il. The eacher As a Citizen. 

Supt. J. B. Terrell, Mecklenburg county. 
Appointment of Committees: 

1. Time and Place of Meeting. 

2. Resolutions, 

3. Teachers’ Pensions. 

4. Legislation. 

5. Reading Course. 

Announcements and adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY 
Visiting city schools. 


Tuurspay—9—10 a. M. 


Congressional district meetings. 
High School building. 


10:00 a. m. 
Address of President. 


4s 


Reports 


State Secretary, Mr. Algar Woolfolk, Emporia. 

State Treasurer, Mr. N. P. Painter, Roanoke. 

Committee on Pensions, R. H. Sheppe, Chairman. 

Committee on Legislation, Joseph H. Saunders, 
Chairman, 

Committee on Reading Course, Mrs. M. S. Moffett, 
Chairman. 

Music by quartette selected by Walter C. Mercer, 
Director of Music, Richmond School. 

Adjournment. 


Faipar—Noon 


Report of Executive Committee. 

Report of Committee on Nomination and Election 
of Officers. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of Committee on Time and Place of Next 
Meeting. 

Adjournment, sine die. 





TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION IN GOOCHLAND 


Saturday, October 23d, the Teachers’ Association of 
Goochland county held a meeting at the court house, 
which was decidedly the most successful in the his- 
tory of the association. 

A splendid program had been prepared for the 
occasion. Professor Heatwole of Harrisonburg, dis 
cussed with vigor “The Factors of Civilization”; 
Miss Smith, of Farmville, read a paper on “The 
Principles of Reading”; and Miss Griffith, of Card- 
well, presented with enthusiasm “A Suggestive Out- 
line for Work in Our Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs.” After 
this, a very helpful round table discussion, presided 
over by Superintendent Dickinson, and then a busi- 
ness session, which closed the day's program. 

The association passed the following resolutions, 
and instructed the secretary to spread them upon 
the minutes of the meeting: 

lst. That the board of supervisors of Goochland 
county should raise the school levy to forty cents 
on the hundred dollars; 

2d. That every teacher in the county will endeavor 
to attend the State Educational Conference to be 
held in Richmond during Thanksgiving week: 

3d. That each teacher will make some improvement 
in the school room in which they teach; 

4th. And that each teacher will do all they can 
to assist the organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs 
throughout the county. 

The following officers were elected for the session 
of 1909-10: 

County 


Charles G. Burr, President. 
Miss Fanny Trice, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Bird District 
Professor Terrell, Vice-President. 
Miss Bowles, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Lickinghole District 
Miss Lena Lacy, Vice-President. 
Mrs. Michaux, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Dover Destrict 


Miss Annie Bowles, Vice-President. 
Miss Mary Jones, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Delegates were elected to attend the State Educa- 
tional Conference. 
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EVOLUTION of SCHOOL BUILDING IN MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
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FACULTY OF CHASE CITY HIGH, SCHOOL 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


NOVEMBER 


The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 

But let me tell you, my child, 


Tho’ day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 
The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves; 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 
—ALICE CAREY. 





CHASE CITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chase City, Virginia 
} 

The Chase City public schools have made progress 
in the last few years that is little less than phenom- 
enal. The high school is kept up not only by the 
funds, but also by the patronage from the whole of 
the Chase City District. The people have gone from 
a little two-room building that would hardly accom- 
modate fifty persons, to a new, up-to-date, well equip- 
ped high school building that is the pride of the 
town. Good teachers, teachers devoted to their work, 
have been employed and such a popular sentiment 
has been created in favor of the school that its en- 
rollment, the present term runs up to nearly 300, 
showing an increase of about 100 per cent. within 
the last four or five years. 

The present building which the school occupies 
would do credit to a much larger and a ‘wealthier 
community. It represents a cost, including grounds 
and equipment, of nearly $17,000. The building is a 
handsome brick structure, placed upon a command- 
ing elevation where it can be seen from various parts 
of the town. There are eight large class rooms, with 
individual cloak-rooms for each class room, a large 
auditorium that will seat comfortably 325, and very 
wide halls on each floor. The building is heated by 
low pressure steam and is ventilated by the most 
improved methods. 

The community is fortunate in having a progres- 
sive, conservative and energetic school board, com- 
posed of the following gentlemen: Mr. W. H. Broocks, 
chairman; Mr. A. Leach, secretary; and Mr. Jordan 
Mason. These men have devoted a great deal of 
their time and attention to the school and the results 
speak for themselves. 

The faculty is as follows: Prof. S. P. Duke, princi- 
pal, and the following teachers: Miss Hortense Drew, 
Miss Ida Diedrich, Mrs. F. B. Reamey, Miss Mary 
Perkins, Miss Sue Gregory, Miss Margaret Brydon, 
Miss Nellie Johnson and Miss Lula Overby. 

The most improved and advanced ideas and meth- 
ods of instruction and administration are used in 
the school. There are four. classes in the high 
school department, numbering 58 or 60 pupils. In- 
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strumental and vocal music is taught in the buij¢ 
ing and the departmente has a large and stabje 
patronage. 

The school has, as an auxiliary, a fine Improve 
ment League with the following officers: Mr. The. 
Roberts, president; Rev. Bascom Dey, ist vice pres 
dent; Mrs. T. W. Greer, 2nd vice president; Mn 
George Gibson, secretary; and Prof. S. P. Duke 
treasurer. This league besides sustaining the teacb. 
ers and officers, has added considerably during th 
past year to the equipment of the school. A large 
number of books was purchased for the school library 
and a fine piano was placed in the school. 

The school is equipped throughout with one of the 
best grades of single desks; individual drinking cup: 
and stone coolers are used, and the physicians of 
the town compose a high school medical boari 
which makes a thorough physical examination of 
each pupil. The health, as well as the intellectual 
training, of the pupils is studiously looked after. 

The State Normal Institute, which is conducted 
during the month of July in the high school builé 
ing, is a source of much inspiration to the educa 
tional interests of Chase City. The conductor of 
the Institute is Prof. J. H. Binford, president Stats 
Teachers’ Association, and S. P. Duke, principal 
Chase City high school, local manager. 





The Lawrenceville High School opened Septembr 
16th with the largest enrollment in its history. Ou 
new teachers have gone to work with enthusiasm, 
and we look forward to a year of excellent work. 

The rural schools have also been’ opened, and we 
are much impressed with the earnestness manifested 
by the teachers. We trust that this year will bh 
the best we have had, and will mark the beginning 
of a new era in Brunswick’s schools. 

October 7-9, Mr. James S. Thomas and Mr. Jack 
son Davis conducted a Teachers’ a at Law 
renceville, and much good was accomplished. 

We hope to have a big delegation in Richmond 
at the Conference. 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. VALENTINE. Supt. 





HIGH SCHOOL AT CARTERSVILLE 


At a meeting held recently by the patrons of three 
single schools near Cartersville, it was decided to 
build a modern consolidated high school about two 
miles from the village, and a subscription was takes 
by Mr. J. S. Thomas, amounting to $2,100.00. The 
school will be built next spring. 

Mr. Thomas won a place in the hearts of the peo 
ple and we hope he will visit us often, and insur 
him a hearty welcome whenever he comes this wa! 

Cc. W. D., Js 





The Annual County Teachers’ Institute was held 
at Stuart, Va., on the 2ist and 22d of September 
‘with 100 teachers of the county present. Hon. J. 
Hooker delivered the address of welcome. 

Many subjects of vital importance to the teachen 
and to the general educational interest of the count! 
were discussed, methods in Primary work, Mora 
Training, Place of Stuart High School in Patric& 
county’s educational system, School Government, ané 
methods of securing prompt and regular attendance 
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at school, were discussed by Miss Ada Sayers, Mr. J. 
Pp. Ingram, Hon. S. A. Thompson, Prof. E. E. Worrell, 
Mrs. May Bromer, Prof. W. R. Chapman, Mr. J. 
H. Dillon and Mrs. N. E. Tinsley and others. 

During this meeting, the Teachers League (of 
which every teacher is a member) after transacting 
the general routine of business, elected Joseph P. 
Ingram President and Mrs. Lula H. Tatum Vice- 
President and Mrs. May Bramer Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

Dr. R. S. Martin delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress upon the prevention and treatment of Tuber- 
culosis and other kindred diseases, which was highly 
appreciated by a crowded house. 

During the evening of the second day of this meet- 
ing, all of the trustees of the county being present, 
they proceeded to contract with the teachers of the 
county, every one of whom agreed to subscribe for 
the School Journal twelve months. 

This bids fair to be our brightest school year. 
Stuart High School has started on its fourth year’s 
work with its five teachers, every one of whom are 
graduates of reputable colleges, with 90 pupils on 
roll and 83 in average attendance. We have in 
course of construction seven new school houses, al! 
of which will be up-to-date, with proper appliances 
for modern ventilation. 





CUMBERLAND TEACHERS MEET 


The Cumberland County Teachers’ Association was 
organized at Cumberland, October 2nd with the fol- 
lowing officers: 

Supt. C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Cartersville, President. 

Prof. J. H. Davis, Cumberland, Vice-President. 

Miss Mattie Hooe, Ashby, Vice-President. 

Miss Julia Forbes, Farmville, Vice-President. 

Miss Molly Byerley, Sunny Side, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Mr. J. H. Davis and Miss Mary Reynolds were 
elected county delegates to the State Association at 
Richmond. 

Addresses were delivered by Supt. R. R. Jones, 
Petersburg; Dr. Robert Frazier, Warrenton; Miss 
Smith, Farmville; Supt. C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Car- 
tersville; Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Jr., Richmond; Prof. 
J. H. Binford, Richmond; Prof. J. H. Davis, Cumber- 
land; Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, Richmond; and President 
F. W. Boatwright, Richmond. 

Regret was expressed when a telegram was read 
from Editor R. L. Blanton, stating that he could not 
be present. 

Resolutions of thanks to speakers, citizens, teach- 
ers, and school officials for the respective parts they 
had taken to make the institute a success. 

A resolution requesting the supervihors to increase 
the school levy was unanimously adopted, and copies 
“< same ordered to be sent to each member of the 

ard. . 

All the teachers enjoyed the meetings and parted 
determined to put forth greater efforts in their 
school work, and promising to meet next at Rich- 
mond during Thanksgiving week. 





FITCHBURG CO-OPERATIVH INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL COURSE 


The Fitchburg Iron Workers’ Association, Fitch- 
bure, Mass., recently tendered a banquet to the mem- 
bers of the Fitchburg city government and school 
beard, and laid before them the plans for an indus- 
trial school to be incorporated in the present high 


school system, which was readily taken up by the 
city government, and has been put into operation. 

The idea is somewhat unique, and bids fair to be 
come an essential factor in industrial education in 
towns and cities of limited size throughout the coun- 
try. The plan, as outlined, is in a form of an ap 
prenticeship system whereby boys having passed the 
first year in high school, take up during three years, 
a mechanical course studying one week in the school, 
and the following week working in the shops. A 
epecial instructor has been employed, and special 
text-books provided. The boys are taken in pairs 
by the manufacturing companies, and the boy who 
has studied in schcol a week, on Saturday morning 
at 11 o'clock goes*to the shop and learns on what 
particular job the other boy has been working, and 
how it is handled, so that he can come in the fol- 
lowing Monday morning and begin work where his 
mate left off, thus following the shop course without 
necessitating instruction om the part of the shop 
foreman, 

Mr. Hunter, the man in charge of this work, has 
had more applications than could be taken care of 
the first year, and at the present time all the boys 
are working in the shops and will continue to do so 
until the school opens. The co-operative industrial 
high school course is as follows: 


FIBST YEAR, ALL SCHOOL WORK. 


English, 4 periods per week. 

Shop Mathematics, 5 periods per week. 

Mechanics, 5 periods per week. 

Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 5 periods per 
week. 

Current Events, 2 periods per week. 


SECOND YEAR, SCHOOL AND SHOP WORK 


English, 4 periods per week. 

Shop Mathematics, 5 periods per week. 

Chemistry, 4 periods per week. 

Electricity and Heat, 4 periods per week. 

Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 8 periods per 
week. 


THIRD YEAR, SCHOOL AND SHOP WORK 

English, 4 periods per week. 

Shop Mathematics, 4 periods per week. 

Commercial Geography, Business Methods and Con- 
ditions, 4 periods per week. 

Advanced Chemistry or Industrial History, 5 
periods per week. 

Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 8 periods per 
week. 


FOURTH YEAR, SCHOOL AND SHOP WORK 

English, 4 periods per week. 

Civics and American History, 5 periods per week. 

Applied Mathematics, 5 periods per week. 

Mechanical and Freehand Drawing, 8 periods per 
week. 

Discussion of Current Mechanical Appliances, 2 
periods per week. 

Shop work consists of instruction in the operation 
of lathes, planers, drilling machines, in bench and 
floor work, and in other machine work according to 
the ability of the apprentice as pertaining to the par- 
ticular branch of manufacture in the shop where he 
is employed. 

Copy of the rules and conditions of this system is 
given below: 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Under Which Special Apprentices Taking the Four- 
Year Co-operative Industrial Course at the High 
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School of Fitchburg Are Received for Instruction 
at the works of 


BLANK MACHINE COMPANY 


1. The Applicant for apprenticeship under this 
agreement must have satisfactorily met requirements 
for entrance to this course at the high school. 

2. The apprentice is to work for us continually, 
well and faithfully, under such rules and regula- 
tions as may prevail, at the works of the above com- 
pany, for the term of approximately 4,950 hours, com- 
mencing with the acceptance of this agreement, in 
@uch capacity and on such work as specified below: 


Lathe Work, 

Planer Work, 

Drilling, 

Bench and Floor Work, 

And such other machine work, according to the 
«capacity of the apprentice, as pertains to our branch 
of manufacturing. 

This arrangement of work to be binding unless 
changed by mutual agreement of all parties to this 
contract. 

3. The apprentice shall report to his employer for 
work every alternate week when the high school is 
in session, and on all working days when the high 
echoo! is not in session, except during vacation 
periods provided below, and he shall be paid only for 
actual time at such work. 

4. The apprentice is to have a vacation, without 
pay, of two weeks each year, during school vacation. 

5. The employer reserves the right to suspend 
regular work wholly, or in part, at any time it may 
be deemed necessary, and agrees to provide under 
ordinary conditions other work at the regular rate 
of pay, for the apprentice during such period. 

6. Should the conduct or work of the apprentice 
not be satisfactory to employer, he may be dismissed 
at any time without previous notice. The first two 
months of the apprentice’s shop work are considered 
a trial time. 

7. Lost time shall be made up before the expira- 
tion of each year, at the rate of wages paid during 
said year, and no year of service shall commence till 
after all lost time by the apprentice in the preced- 
ing year shall have been fully made up. 

8. The apprentice must purchase from time to time 
such tools as may be required for doing rapid and 
accurate work. 

9. The said term of approximately 4,950 hours 
(three-year shop term) shall be divided into three 
periods as stated below, and the compensation shall 
be as follows, payable on regular pay-days to each 
apprentice: 

For the first period of approximately 1,650 hours; 
10 cents per hour. 

For the second period of approximately 1,650 hours: 
11 cents per hour. 

For the third period of approximately 1,650 hours: 

cents per hour. 
ba 4 The sol wage scale shall begin the first day 
of July preceding the apprentice’s entrance upon 
the first year of shop work of the high school in- 
trial course. 

onrhe satisfactory fulfilment of the conditions of 
this contract leads to a diploma, to be conferred upon 
the apprentice by the school board of Fitchburg upon 
his graduation, which diploma shall bear the signa- 
ture of an officer of the company with which he 
served his apprenticeship. 
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THE SEASIDE NORMAL 


The State Summer Normal for Tidewater, Vir- 
ginia was held this year at Oceana, in Princess 
Anne county, near Virginia Beach. Through the 
courtesy of J. E. Youngblood, resident trustee 
and local manager of the normal, the daily ses- 
sions of the schools were held in the Oceana High 
School building. The majority of the teachers in 
attendance took advantage of the unusually low 
boarding rates offered and boarded at Virginia 
Beach, just one and a-half miles distant by elec- 
tric car from the school building. The others 
either stayed in the vicinity of the school build- 
ing or else came down from Norfolk, a distance 
of 16 miles, each day. 

There were sixteen instructors in the faculty of 
the Seaside Normal. Instruction was given in all 
subjects required for a first grade teacher’s certi- 
ficate, as well as those included in the first year’s 
professional course of study. Drawing, manual 
training and music were also included in the 
course of instruction. 

All the classes were well attended and the at- 
tending teachers expressed themselves as being 
pleased with the instruction given. Special men- 
tion should be made of the sustained interest 
manifested in the work of Miss Nannie Davis in 
Nature Study and Geography; Prof. Metcalf, in Fing- 
lish literature, and Mr. Wm. Holmes Davis, in 
General Methods. 

The total enrollment of the school was 155, re 
presenting 29 counties and cities of Virginia, as 
well as the States of North Carolina and Texas. 
At the close of the normal, 56 teachers took the 
regular State examinations. 

Among the visitors at Oceana were Dr. Frazer, 
representing the Southern Educational Board; 
Dr. Mastin, representing the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections; Prof. J. 8. Thomas, 
who gave an interesting talk on the industrial 
work that is being done in some of the rural 
schools, and School Examiner, Jackson Davis. 

The teachers at this Normal had the rare op 
portunity of attending a summer school, and at 
the same time enjoying the pleasures of a seaside 
resort. 

Ernest SHAWEN, 
Conductor. 





A PROGRAM FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
(Taken from the Graded Classics) 


Song 
The Star Spangled Banner............... By School. 
Recitation 
The Child World.......... By a Third Grade Pupil 
The Seasons.............. By a Fourth Grade Pupil 
Reading 
Selection from Alice in Wonderland. 
Recitation 
Oe ey ee By Boy of Fifth Grade 
Composition 
Subject......... What I Saw On My Way To School 
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Recitation 
DalsiSh: . ace ¥sa0eecken ene By a Second Grade Pupil. 
Song 
Sweet ORE TO iiipescanctonnina By Primary Grades. 
Composition 
ea a Sa The Story of a Caterpillar. 
Recitation 
HobetGGGs << acces deeds By a Boy of Sixth Grade. 
Reading 
Duty, by R. E. Lee........ By a Boy of Fifth Grade. 
Recitation 
Dati cs cas id's eek eee By a Girl of Fifth Grade. 
Debate 


Question: Resolved, That Examinations Should Be 
Abolished..By Four Pupils of the Highest Grade. 
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Every Day Plans published by F. A. Owen Pub 
lishing Company, Dansville, New York contains e 
great deal of attractive material for similar pro 
grams. 


’ 


References—Graded Classics 


The Star Spangled Banner, by F. S. Key, Fourth 
Reader. 

The Child’s World, by Matthew Brown, Second 
Reader. 

The Seasons, by George Cooper, Second Reader. 

Selections from Alice in Wonderland, Fourth 
Reader. 

Bugle Song, by Lord Tennyson, Fourth Reader. 

Daisies, by Frank D. Sherman, Second Reader. 

Sweet and Low, by Lord Tennyson, Second Reader. 

Hohenlinden, by Thomas Campbell, Fourth Reader. 

Duty, by R. E. Lee, Fifth Reader. 

Daffodils, by William Wordsworth, Fourth Reader. 


The Newport News Plan for Grading Teachers an? Fixing Salaries 


1. Abolish Sec. 59 of Rules and Regulations as 
amended and all Rules and Regulations in conflict 
herewith. 

2. (a) Teachers in the grades shall be classified 
as A, B, C, D, and E. 

(b) These grades shall be determined in the 
white schools by a majority vote of the grading 
board. 

The grading board shall consist of the superin- 
tendent, who shall have three (3) votes, the prin- 
cipal, who shall have two (2) votes, and the 
special teachers of Manual Training, Music ana 
Drawing, who shall have one (1) vote each. 

3. In grading the teachers the full merit of the 
teacher, all things considered, will serve to deter- 
mine the estimate. While the reasons which leaa 
any member of the board to determine such 
standing are not asked, the following qualifica- 
tions will be taken into account. 

(a) Scholarship, as shown by school and college 
advantages, special study, and presentation of 
matter to class; (b) professional zeal, as shown 
by attendance on Summer Schools, reading of pro- 
fessional literature, especially periodicals, inter- 
est in teachers’ meetings, etc.; (c) personal pres- 
ence, especially in the school room; (d) results 
of work as shown by ability of pupils in higher 
grades; (e) tactful efficiency as shown in dealing 
with difficult cases; (f) disciplinary strength as 
shown in control of pupils and their attitude to- 
ward the teacher in school and out; (g) culture 
and refinement, as shown in general bearing (h) 
disposition of teacher as shown toward pupils, 
parents and school officers; (i) teaching ability 
as shown by ability to interest pupils, to hold their 
attention, to present subject matter, to arouse in- 
vestigating habit, to develop individuality; in 
short, to develop the manhood and womanhood 
to be found in every child, for the best possible 
ends. 

4. E Teachers must improve their grading in 
one year, or are by this regulation dropped 
from the roll. 

Teachers must improve their grading in two 
years, or are by this regulation dropped from the 
rol! : 


C Teachers shall be given three years’ trial, but 
if they fail to become better teachers in that time, 
are hereby dropped. 

A and B teachers will be considered as perma- 
nent. 

5. First and Second grade teachers will be 
graded as A-Primary, B-Primary, etc. 

6. Departmental teachers will be graded as A- 
English, B-Mathematics, etc. 

7. Substitutes shall be graded as E, satisfactory 
or not satisfactory. 

8. Principal will make written report or special 
teachers or any other teacher when requested to 
do so by the superintendent. 

9. A definite statement, showing wherein she 
failed to be promoted, shall be furnished to D 
teachers for the first year of such failure and to 
C teachers for the first and second years of such 
failure. 

10. High school teachers will be graded by the 
superintendent and principal of the high school, 
and a written report made wherever there is dis- 
agreement. 

11. Colored teachers will be graded by the 
superintendent after conference with the princi- 
pal. 

12. Superintendent will report on principals, and 
make such report as may be asked by the Board 
at any time. 

13. First grading of teachers to be made June 
1, 1910. 

14. If any teacher be found below grade E, on 
June 1, 1910, he or she is hereby dropped. 

15. The committee on school regulations in 
conference with the superintendent shall recom- 
mend to the board a tentative grading which shall 
be fixed by the board for the first year, for any 
new teacher who shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee for election. 

16. Salaries for grade teachers, white schools: 

*E teachers shall receive $40 per calendar 
month for nine months. 

D teachers shall receive $45 per calendar 
month for nine months. 

C teachers shall receive $50 per calendar 
month for nine months. 
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B teachers shall receive $55 per calendar 
month for nine months. 

A teachers shall receive $55 per calendar 
month for nine months. 

* Except substitutes whose pay shall be $1.00 
per day. 

B teachers shall receive $1 per month addi- 
tional for each year of service until their pay 
amounts to $65 per month. 

A teachers shall receive $1 per month addi- 
tional for each year of service until their salary 
reaches $75 per month. 


Negro teachers: 

*E teachers shall receive $30 per calendar 
month for nine months. 

D teachers shall receive $35 per calendar 
month for nine months. 

C teachers shall receive $40 per calendar 
month for nine months. 

A and B teachers shall receive $50 per calendar 
month for nine months. 

* Except substitutes who shall receive $1.00 
per day. 


The AMERICAN SYSTEM 


(Extract from the Philadelphia Press, September 14, 1908) 


(Extract from the Philadelphia “Press,” Sep- 
tember 14, 1908.) 

The parent’s duty in these days when chil- 
dren are returning to public and private 
schools is the subject of the weekly health talk 
of the Department of Public Health and Char- 
ities. The importance of the parent acquaint- 
ing himself with the conditions which sur- 
round his child at school, ventilation, plumb- 
ing and the like, is emphasized, and the 
thought is accentuated that the diseases of 
winter, such as bronchitis and pneumonia, are 
mostly due to bad air, and not, as generally 
believed, to draughts. The department says: 

A few words to parents and guardians in 
regard to selecting schools may be opportune 
at this time, as health is more important than 
edneation. Select a hygienic school having 
good plumbing and ventilation. The diseases 
of winter (or, more properly speaking, the sea- 
son during which windows are closed) bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, etc., are mostly due to bad 
air, and not, as commonly believed, to draughts. 
Even when there is fair ventilation, the exces- 
sive dryness of heated air irritates the deli- 
cate membrane of the air passages. Moisture 
mav be obtained in different ways in accord- 
ance with the character of the heating system. 

Where a school room is overcrowded several 
recesses should be given during the session, al- 
lowing a thorough change of air; then drowsi- 
ness and headaches will disappear. The objec- 
tion will, no doubt, be raised that if the win- 


dows are open for these periods it will take too 
long to heat the room for the readmission of 
students; but if the children are allowed to re- 
enter the room with clean, pure air, although 
cold, there will be less “catching cold,” than 
if they were allowed to remain in the warm 
vitiated admosphere. For the skeptical the 
best practical illustration can be given by the 
results obtained in recent years in the treating 
of consumption and pneumonia by keeping 
the patients practically in the open. 

The newspapers are teeming to-day with the 
work done in the crusade against consumption, 
particularly in connection with the approach- 
ing meetings of the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis. As consumption has led in mor- 
tality lists for many years, a little publicity 
has been given to pneumonia, a bad air disease, 
in a large measure preventable, which is a 
close second. During the present year the de- 
crease in the mortality from tuberculosis is 
averaging 10 per cent. Better results can be 
obtained in the cure of pneumonia if the de- 
partment can secure public support to the 


same degree. Cleanliness of food, drink, air 


and person is the greatest aid in preventive 
medicine. In this connection, the most impor- 
tant is cleanliness of air. 





The Directory of Citizens’ Leagues will be 
completed next month. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


PsYCHOLocy AND HicgHer Lire. By William A. Mc 
Keever. Chicago: A. Flannagan Company. Cloth. 
269 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Although this is primarily a text-book for class and 
reading circle use, it might as well be styled a “Psy- 
chology of Everyday Life.” Here are a few sugges- 
tive topics: The psychology of work, of showing off, 
of bashfulness, of blase youth, of courtship and the 
love period, of frankness, of pessimism and optimism, 
of callers, of reform movements, and so on through 
the whole range of social, political, business, and 
religious life. It is as practical as the multiplication 
table, and as interesting as a series of incidents 
from real life without losing any of its philosophical 
trustworthiness. The author has been doing things 
from the sociological standpoint for some time, and 
this is but the ripened fruit of these activities and 
thoughts. 


Genetic Psycnotoey. An introduction to an objec- 
tive and genetic view of intelligence. By Bdwin 
A. Kirkpatrick, of Fitchburg (Mass.) Normal 
school. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 375 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick has the art of presenting the 
new psychology with great clearness and directness. 
Teachers whose school life was prior to the very gen- 
eral adoption of the latest psychology find Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s treatment entirely clear. Modern psychol- 
ogy 18 founded on genetic principles and becomes 
genetic in character. Too many child study leaders 
fail to relate their work to the general truths of 
organic activity. The phases of the subject treated 
are the structural basis of behavior, types of animal 
behavior, instincts, acquisition of habits and ideas, 
consciousness, specific conscious states, intelligence, 
types of learning activities, racial and individual 
development, 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO Stupy. By Lida B. Earhart, 
Ph. D., Columbia University. Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, 35 cents, net. 


The Educational Monographs are in three series, 
though they are not so specified in their numbering, 
but rather in the announcement in each book. The 
main series is devoted to “General Educational 
Theory,” with such authors as Emerson, John Fiske, 
Charles W. Eliot, and John Dewey. “Administration 
and Supervision of Schools” and “Methods of Teach- 
ing” in the last of these, are two masterpieces by Pro- 
fessor George H. Palmer. These six monographs are 
by far the most remarkable groups of educational 
masterpieces that have been brought together. No 
teacher in America or England can afford to pass 
any one of these, none can afford not to own them 
and read them more than once. They are so handy, 
as well as classic, so suggestive as well as educative, 
s0 inspiring, as well as professionally ennobling 
that they are indispensable. There are other vol- 
umes designed for special helpfulness in one’s work, 
and the first of these is by Dr. Lida B. Earhart on 
“Teaching Children to Study,” which is an interest- 
ing treatment of an important subject, helpful to 
teachers and to students of education. No one ques- 
tions the desirability of teaching children to study. 
This has always been the highest aim of the school. 
Dr. Barhart’s contribution is interesting as a study 
of the subject, and her conclusions are wisely drawn 
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and clearly stated. She has devoted much time to 
learning the conditions of the schools, and presents 
their needs courageously. It is a valuable book for 
the class-room and the reading circle. 


Scuoo, History or THE UNiTrep StraTes oF AMERICA. 
By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
catt Company. Illustrated. 460 pp. 


It signifies much to have such an able historian 
and literary master do his best work for the chil- 
dren, directly and indirectly, in home and school, and 
satisfy historical scholars, while it charms the young 
people, who learn all that is important in our his 
tory without the burden of unnecessary details and 
uninteresting data. Every statement is reliable, 
every sentence is clear and within the easy range 
of the pupil's thought. Without being lukewarm in 
any statement there is no partisanship, no section- 
alism, no partiality. The author appreciates that 
North and South, East and West should have the 
truths of history from a national standpoint. 


SociaL DEVELOPMENT AXD Epvucation. By M. V. 
O'Shea. Boston: Houghton Miffin Company. 
Cloth. 560 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Professor O'Shea has been a close student of chil- 
dren directly and indirectly, in home and school, and 
in literature in an unusual way, and, what is quite 
as much to the point, he has developed rare skill in 
book-making, each of his books being a distinct ad- 
vance on its predecessor, and this latest book repre 
sents a noble evolution of a highly valuable educa- 
tional work, by far the most complete study of educa- 
tion as related to social development that has ap 
peared. As a study of childhood it is both intensive 
and extensive; as a study of social conditions and 
situations it is critically earnest. His point of view 
is that of character development in the social whole 
through the individual, of adult character through 
the training of the child. He insists upon discrim- 
inating upbuilding of a sense of justice, in one’s own 
conduct rather than in that of others—of respect, 
docility, and so on. Out of individual rectitude, 
manliness, and other virtues he would lead to social 
improvement through suggestion, imitation, and the 
like characteristics. Dr. O'Shea is in no sense an 
essayist, but always, with voice or pen, a teacher, 
and books are always focused for the class-room 
rather than the library table. 


. 


PrRacricaL Nature Stupy anp ELeMenTARY AGrRI- 
cutture. A Manual for the Use of Teachers and 
Normal Students. By John M. Coulter, John G. 
Coulter, and Alice Jean Patterson. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth. 354 pp. 


There is an insatiable thirst for books on nature 
stuyd and school agriculture, and the large number of 
books fairly leaping from the press does not in the 
least promise to satisfy it. This especial latest 
volume is wonderfully clear, sensible, and serviceable 
in the school-room and on the farm itself. It is not 
only a valuable and delightful book on nature study 
and simple agriculture, but it is peculiarly adapted 
for teachers both in equipping them with desirable 
information and in directing their use of nature in 
the schools in such a way as to give children a 
working knowledge of the harmful and helpful 
features of plants, insects, birds, and animals. The 
book is skilfully prepared as a body of facts while 
being at the same time a gem in pedagogical art. 
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The G. & C. Merriam Company, of Springfield, 
Maags., have just issued Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, based on the International of 1890 and 
1900. The revision has been so radical and complete 
as to constitute a new book. The work has been in 
active preparation for many years, by a large staff 
of experts, assisted by the contributions of eminent 
specialists, under the general supervision of Dr. W. 
T. Harris, recent U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
The number of words and phrases defined has been 
greatly increased, mainly from the fresh coinage of 
recent years, both in popular speech and in the 
various arts and sciences. The revival of early 
English studies is recognized by such an inclusion 
of obsolete words as to give a key to English litera- 
ture from its earliest period. The title-words in the 
vocabulary are more than doubled in comparison 
with the old International, now exceeding 400,000. 
The number of illustrations is increased to over 
6,000. The book contains more than 2,700 pages. 
But the publishers desire to emphasize the quality 
rather than the quantity of the work, calling atten- 
tion especially to the thorough scholarship in all de- 
partments and the fullness of information under im- 
portant titles. By ingenious methods of typography 
and arrangement, the increased amount of matter is 
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contained within a single volume, not perceptibly 
larger than its predecessor, and no less convenient 
for the hand and eye. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER. Hugo Munsterberg. 
D. Appleton & Company. 


ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGY AND Hyciene. Conn and Bud- 
ington. Silver, Burdett & Company. : 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
L. H. Bailey. The Mac- 


THe Hatcyon Sone Boox. 


Tue Nature Srupy Iprea. 

millan Company. 
AMERICAN History. James and Sanford. Scribners. 
Scribners. 


Fisher and Cot- 


MoperRN ENGLISH. George Philip Krapp. 


AGRICULTURE FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
ton. Scribners. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Scribners. 


Eadie. 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE AND EDUCATIONAL VALUES. W. H. 
Heck. John Lane Company. 








Geing to Europe? Yes? 


THEN TRAVEL BY 


AMERICAN LINE 


Philadelphia to Queenstown and Liverpool 
or 


RED STAR LINE 
Philadelphia to Antwerp 
Only One Class of Cabin Passengers carried, assuring 
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FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, 0., gives Free Tuition to one 
student in each county. Prepare for County or State Exam- 
ination, for a position as Bookkeeper and Stenographer or to 
receive credit on your college course by taking instruction by 
mail. Prepare for a better certificate or position. Commence 





to-day. Do it now. 

NORMAL ACADEMIC AND BUSINESS COURSES 
Arith. Methods Alg. Book keeping 
Gram, Psy chology Geom Shorthand 
Geog. Phys. Geog. Rhet. Ty pewriting 
History Hist Edu. Lat. Com, Arith. 
Physiol. Physics Geol. Com Law 
Civ. Gov Crsar Bot. English 
Lit. Cicero Chem. Business Form 











Cut out this ad., draw a line through each study desired, 
and mail at once with application for free tuition to Dept. C, 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, Oxn10 





The Reason 


HEY 
TING 


is the BEST 
Clothing to 
be had at the 
Price is easily 
told: 


We buy our woollens, thread, buttons, and other trim- 
mings and pick the mento make it upaccording to our 
own specifications and under our own supervision. 

That’s why we willingly guarantee rig | garment 
—we know its composition from start to finish. 

Every man who starts wearing Berry Clothing 
CONTINUES DOING SO. 


Merit will tell in clothes to the discerning man— 
OU. 

















If you can’t call, write us for samples, catalog, 
etc FREE. 
The South’s 


DH. BERRY & GD. Zercese ctthiey, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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ORDER COLUMBUS AND THANKSGIVING PICTURES NOW 


‘he Perry Pictures 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


ONE CENT EAC# for % or more. Size 5%x8 Postpaid Smaller, Half 
Cent Size, 3x3%. Larger, Five Cent Size, 10x12 
Bird Pictures in Natural Celers. Size 7x9. Two Cents each for i3or more 
large oy a ae fer Framing, 22x28 inches. including margin. 75 cents each; 
8 for $5.50. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of |,000 miniature Illustrations, 2 pic- 
tures and a colored Bird picture. 


[The One Cent Pictures are five to eight times the sizeof this picture 43™) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Bex 222, MALDEN, MASS. 





Feeding Her Birds 











“Experience is not easily gained, but it is | You will remember your experience at 
long remembered.’’—Emerson. this Bank with pleasure. 


INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS 


Bank ot Richmond 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS, = - $1,500,000. 























NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
WEBSTERS NEW TERTTONAL 


_ DICTIONARY 


¥ 1 


RR Se Se = A Se oe oe 


ISSUED 


This new book exceeds in 

convenience, quantit Tk — 

ity, the old In uch 

as that surpassed the Unabridged. 


Editor in chief, Pt W. T. Harris, Late United States Commissioner 
Education. @ The Webster Tradition Developed by Modern Scientific 

i to Literature of Seven Centuries. # information 

Words Above, Less Important x 


IN SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. We | 
Ask your bookseller for the New International or write for Specimen Pages to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, inn. 0. & A 


You will do una faver to mention Gio magetine. 




















| 
| 
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When You Make Your Mark 


Be Sure to Use 


wm KT EEN-O CRAYON = 


AND AVOID THE DISAGREEABLE, DANGEROUS CHALK DUST 


It Will Not 
Scratch 





Positively the Best Blackboard Crayon Yet Introduced. 
ERASES PERFECTLY 


The Bell Book & Stationery Company 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


























914 E. Main Street RICHMOND, VA. 
Wells’s First Course in Algebra. ....-..... $100 


For first year classes In high schools. By WEBSTER WELLS, Professor of Mathematics 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 240 pp. With colored plates. 


Anticipating the demand for a first course in Aigebra which really is a first course, this book has 
been prepared with care, and with forethought for the students’ needs and the needs of the schools to-day. 
Many students leave school at the end of the ninth or tenth years, and with the usual course in mathe- 
matics carry away little that is usable or instructive. This new book corrects this defect. 


Wells’s Second Course in Algebra 


By Wensrer Wexts. Professor in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Intended for classes 
that have had one year of Algebra, it provides for thorough review, and completes the course for college 
entrance. J/lalf leather. 290 pages. $1.00. 


Wells’s New Plane and Solid Geometry 


Adapted to modern conditions and containing features which the teacher has hitherto been forced to 
supply. By Wen-rer Wetts. Halfleather. Plane and Solid--308 pages, with colored plates. $1.25. Plane— 
75 cents. NSolid—75 cents 


Db. Cc. HEATH & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY ARE OFFERED IN THE COLLEGE: 


1. Political Science and Economics: Four academic courses and a special teachers’ course. 

Il. English Language and Literature: Ten academic courses and six special teachers’ courses. 
= lll. Mathematics: Nine academic and four special teachers’ courses. 

IV. Chemistry: Six academic courses. 


V. Greek, French and German: Eight academic courses in Greek, two academic and two special 
teachers’ courses in French and in German. 


. VI. Zoology and Botany: Eleven academic and two special teachers’ ‘cotirses. 


Vil. Drawing and Manual Arts: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses in Drawing, and 
four academic and two special teachers’ courses in Manual Arts. 


Vill. Latin: Six academic and four special teachers’ courses. 


IX. Psychology, Philosophy and Education: Four academic courses in Psychology and four in Philo- 
sophy are given; ten academic and four special teachers’ courses in Education. 


X. Physics: Four academic courses. 


0 Xl. History: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Upon request, we shall be pleased to send you our latest catalogue, with full details of the 
= work of the next term, or to correspond with you if you are interested in choosing a college. For 
information address 


The College of William and Mary, 


—_ HERBERT L. BRIDGES, Registrar WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


———— nl 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FOR the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten 
and Eight Grades. 


Every graduate is an experienced teacher when 
she receives her diploma. 





COURSES :— 


FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 

TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation. ) 

| TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 

TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 

ELEMENTARY COURSE 








The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are 
represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special 
training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address ~ 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 








——— << —- —_——-— 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology. German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virture of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


II. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College. offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


ll. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Ele*trical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped /ultern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem - 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanies. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics. Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of: Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be ‘(istributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


a in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a three-year high school course or its equivalent, 
and of good college courses in Inorganic Chemistry, General Biology and Physics, ora Modern Language. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments. The increase from an 
other Loan Fund is available for students in amy department. Full particulars on application to the 
President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Official Reading Course For 1909-10 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
Adopted by STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 





ae 


Bagley’s Classroom Management: 
Its Principles and Technique. 


By Witiiam CuHanpier Baciry. Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois, 12mo. 
Cloth. 369 pages. Price, single copies, 
$1.12, postpaid: in lots of ten, $1.00 post- 
paid 

This book considers the problems that are 
consequent upon the massing of children to- 
gether for purposes of instruction and training. 

It aims to discover how the unit-group of the 

school system—the ‘‘class’*—can be most effec- 

tively handled The topics commonly included 
in treatises upon school management receive ad- 
equate attention: the first day of school; the me- 
chanizing of routine; the daily program; discipline 
and punishment; absence and tardiness, ete In 
addition to these, however, anumber of subjects 
hitherto neglected in books of this class are pre- 
sented: the ‘‘Batavia system” of class-individual 
instruction; different plans for testing the effici- 
ency of teaching; a new treatment of incentives 
based upon modern physchology, and a formula- 
tion of the generally accepted principle of pro- 


fessional ethics as applied to schoolcraft Ap- 
pendices include plates showing the quality of 
work that can be expected from pupils of different 
grades and syllabi of topics and questions for the 
use of ‘observation’ classes. 


Shaw’s School Hygiene 


sy Epwarp R. Saaw. 12mo. Cloth. 266 pages. 
Price, single copies, 90 cents, postpaid; in 
lots of ten, 80 cents, postpaid. 

In this book the school-room is viewed as a 
unit first to be considered in the planning of a 
school buildi:g. Accordingly the building is re- 
garded as the grouping of the number of school- 
rooms required, and not as a structure of a given 
size determined by the appropriation and then 
divided up into class-rooms. The book is not one 
of open questions, but it offers some definite con- 
clusions. The chapters are: The School-Room, 
The School Building, School Grounds, Warming 
and Ventilation, School Baths, School Furniture, 
Postures and Physical Exercise, Eyesight and 
Hearing, The Hygiene of Handwriting, Fatigue, 
—_ and Diseases which Concern the 
School. 


NOTE SPECIAL CLUB OFFER. CATALOGUE OF TEACHERS’ BOOKS SENT UPON APPLICATION, 
: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 5th Ave., New York. 


w Ss. GULOCH, Representative, University. Virginia. 
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: | The Virginia Military Institute | — 

| ; (SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION) 

! % One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 

| = the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 

| S giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. ; 
Rates: { Pay Cadets . e+ + $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
i ATES =) State Cadets. . . . . . . « « $155.00 exclusive of outfit. : 

| % General E. W. NICHOLS, 

= 

| = : % 

| 3 Lexington, Va. Superintendent. } 

= ; 
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Inculcate;the Necessity and Value of 
Punctuality into the Minds 
of the Young 


Every school building should be equipped 
with the reliable 


Hah! Automatic Clock and 
Program System 


Reference: W. H. Keister, Principal High School 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


One master clock; a time-keeper of astronomi- 
cal accuracy; operates both secondary clocks and 
bells; insuring absolute uniformity of time and 
signals. Al! apparatus of the highest order, built 
and installed to last. 

Sole Representatives for the 
State of Virginla. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


Office and Factery: No. 18 Seuth Ninth Street 
P. ©. Box 179 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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NEW-WORLD SCIENCE SERIES 


“Our national health is physically our great- 
est asset. To prevent any possible deteriora- 
tion of the American stock should be a nation- 
al ambition.” —Theodore Roosevelt. 


Primer of Hygiene 


By John W. Ritchie of the College of William 
and Mary ip Virginia and J. 8. Caldwell of 
Peabody College for Teachers in Tennessee. 
Illustrated. Cloth. List price 40 cents; mail- 
ing price 48 cents. 

The [eros of the book Is to teach the fourth 
or fifth grade pupil) what he himself can do to 
keep his body in health—persona!l hygiene. 


Primer of Sanitation 


By John W. Ritchie. lllustrated. Cloth. 
List price 0 cents; mailing price 60 cents. 
The first book in the English language to 
teach fifth or sixth grade pupils how to es- 
cape germ diseases and how to cooperate in 
conserving community health—public hy- 
giene, 


Human Physiology 


By John W. Ritchie. Illustrated in black 
andincolors, Cloth. Adopted for four years 
exclusive use by State of Virginia. 

Presents to sixth and seventh orseventh and 
eighth gs puplis those essentials of physi- 
ology, hygiene, and sanitation that every 
American citizen ought to know. The style 
is so simple and the illustrations so clear that 
the subject assumes unusual Interest. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Casper W. Hodgson, Manager 
Yonkers-on-H udson, New York 




















Unexpected Vacancies. 


All during the falland winter we 
have urgent calls for teachers to fill 
unexpected vacancies, as well as 
vacancies in schools opening late. 
If available, write. Great demand 
for male principals. 


Southern Teachers Agency 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


SCHOOL WAGON FOR SALE 


In good condition, used about three months. Cs 
pacity 25; front and sides enclosed; door and steps st 
rearend. Original cost, $229.00. For sale at greatly 
reduced price. Reason for selling—too large for local 
needs. Apply to 


FRANK BROWN, Clerk ef School Board, Covington, Va. 











“IS THE BEST.” 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business 


Lynchburg, Va. 


$15 Free Course if you enter now. 
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Long’s English Literature 


Delightfully Readable and inspiring 


A direct, simple, iuteresting account of the great periods of our literature. The em- 
phasis is always upon men rather than upon classes or periods, and upon literature rather than 
what has been written about it. There is an interesting biography of every great literary man 
in his own natural and social environment, followed by a study of his best works, and then a 


clear, concise summary or criticism of his place and influence in the history of literature. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. Ernicat Cutturge Scnoo., New York Ciry. 
“The best text-book on English Literature | ‘“*It will be the best book in the market. and I 
have ever met with.”’ shall use it and commend it.”’ 
HIRAM CORSON, PERCIVAL CHUBB, 
Emeritus Professor of English Literature. Director of English. 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


zo Fifth Avenue, New York City 














WEST, | co 


1103 EAST 
MAIN STREET 






Pe eme| laa ie . 








Murphys Herel = Annes| | guy yyy PEEBLES 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located ARCH ITECT 


Hotel in the City. 
Crean Gree) 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager een Building, NORFOLK, VA. 
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Virginia School Supply Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
No 18 South Ninth Street 
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Assembly Room Chairs 


Teachers Desks and Chairs 


VER YTHING NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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NEW SANITARY SCHOOL WAGON 


Ten of the “‘Reasons Why’ it’s Better 


Vestibuled front. with hin “look-out” glass for driver 


el 


Roof tight-lined to avoid having holes punched in It. 


L 
2 Driver's seat in front vestibule facing forward. Perfect “Vents” in sides of top for ventilation when 
contro! of team are down. 
3. Two front doors, one on each side of driver's seat. & Sanitary «lat bottom, removable. 
«{ Rear door controlled from driver's seat by anoverhead 9% Amplespace between seats. 
door-cord. 10. Greatest room, least weight. Strength and durability 
i. Front panel tn vestibule is permanent;lines undisturbed guaranteed, 


when doors are opened. 


The Wagon With the Reasons 


From a sanitary point of 
view, this wagon surpasses the 
average school wagon as far as 
a Pullman sleeper surpasses a 
day coach, After a thorough 
investigation into the defects 
of other school wagons, this 
one has been built specially for 
us by the worid’s largest car- 
riage factory to remedy those 
shortcomings. 

Several features are covered 
by patents (granted or pend- 
ing), and prosecution will fol- 
low any infringements. 


These wagons are beautiful- 
ly constructed of select mate 
rials. 

One of them will be on"exhi- 
bition at our place in Rich- 
mond at all times. 


Mear View 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, °7.'s.* "zamazct,, 





















Silver, Burdett & Company’ Ss} 
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REPRESENTATIVE HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


The Maicyon Song Beok 
(Jaet Published) 


Unique in the large amount of fresh material 
it offers. Many well-known American composers 
are represented. The variety in the arrangement 
of the songs is unusual. There are unison songs, 
songs with an optional bass, three-part songs, 
choruses, and songs with the melody in the bass. 
The latter are very desirable in classes where some 
of the boys’ voices have recently changed. 


The First Year of Latin 


Combines thorough instruction in the essen- 
tial features of Latin grammar, with definite pre- 
paration for the reading of Cesar, gives the pupil 
a vocabulary of more than 700 words from Cesar. 


Ceesar’s Gallic War 


The only edition that provides all the text, all 
the grammar, and all the composition required 
for second year work. Compact, economical, at- 
tractive. Interesting illustrations in color and 
colored maps. 


Elements of Economics 


The chief facts in the upbuilding of industries, 
the leading principles of economic science, and 
the most important public problems are clearly 
and interestingly set forth. 


First Year English for High Schools 


Work in composition and rhetoric, based on 
the best literature. An interesting text-book to 
teach, and an inspiring text-book to study. Sue- 
cessfully used in high schools all over the country. 
Especially rich in aids for the teacher. 


Silver Series of Classics 


The best classics in prose and poetry for 
school use and college preparation, edited with 
literary skill by men and women of recognized 











Advanced Physiology and Hygiene 


(Just Pablished) 


A practical physiology which gives high school 
pupils just the facts they ought to know about 
germs, bacteria, infection, the causes and preven- 
tion of disease, and personal and public hygiene. 
The essential facte of anatomy are clearly pre- 
sented, and physiological processes are explained 
with unusual accuracy and delicacy. The demon- 
strations, so arranged that the teacher can easily 
perform them, are immensely helpful. 


Elements of Geometry 


(Revised Edition) 


Systematic and lo,ical in its presentation of the 
subject, clear and practical in its treatment of the 
subjects of originals, and particularly effective in 
its arrangement of theorems into groups. 


The Essentials of Algebra 


An important feature is its treatment of the 
transition from arithmetic to algebra. Also char- 
acterized by the complete presentation of Factor- 


ing, by the frequent use of the Graph in explaining 
equations, and by its interesting exercises. 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy 
(Revised Bdition) 

While this text is thoroughly scientific, its 
style is so lucid, its diagra ns and explanations so 
clear, that its subject-matter is easily within the 
understanding of high school pupils. This new 
edition, published in August, 1909, is absolutely 
up-to-date, The illustrations are superb. Com- 
bined with the entertaining style, they make this 
a fascinating text-book. 


Modern Language Text-Books 


A systematic and well-graded series of text- 
books in French, German and Spanish, skillfully 
edited to meet the real needs of the class-room. 
The series includes elementary grammars, ad- 
vanced grammars, readers, and well-annotated 


authority and erudition. editions of standard authors. 


For further information regarding these siguificant texts, addrese 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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